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Editorial 

The Church In Russia 

JOHN MEYENDORFF 

The present double issue of the Quarterly dedicated to the senior 
member of our Faculty, Professor Alexander Alexandrovich Bogo¬ 
lepov, gathers together some materials which can serve for a better 
understanding of Church life in Russia* 

Professor Bogolepovas own extensive study on the Church Re¬ 
forms which took place in the beginning of this century provides an 
analysis of this true Russian ecclesiastical aggiomamento, without 
which the survival of the Church would probably have been impos¬ 
sible imder the Soviet regime* 

But the structural reforms of the Church organization, prepared 
since 1905 and accomplished in 1917-1918, were only one phenom¬ 
enon of the spiritual revival which was touching not only the nar¬ 
rower Church circles, but also many intellectuals who then began 
their return 'from Marxism to Idealism*’ 

The news which reach us today from Russia testify that the 
movement did not die in the great turmoil of the persecutions* 

To a casual observer, the Russian Orthodox Church appears to¬ 
day, on the one hand, as an ecclesiastical bureaucracy, tightly con¬ 
trolled by the state, rigidly formal in its statements, subservient to 
the heads of Soviet foreign policy, and, on the other hand, as the 
great and anonymous mass of faithful, crowding the Churches, fa¬ 
natically faithful to the traditional forms of Orthodoxy, but consid¬ 
ered as social outcasts by Soviet officialdom* 

In post-Stalinist Russia, however, this facade begins to crumble 
and one can see beyond it more and more* And what one begins to 
discern is fresh and diversified Christian thinking, directly connected 
with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries’ renaissance of Russian 
religious thought* It seems rather doubtful that the new generation 
of Christian intellectuals is nourished, to any significant degree, by 
contemporary Western theolc^, which remains largely inaccessible 
to Russians* But it is certain that pre-revolutionary Russian publica- 
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tions are easily accessible and that Russian books on religion pub*« 
lished abroad circulate, in mimeographed form, in many circles* 

The Documents which we publish below represent the first at¬ 
tempt of an open discussion of Church matters in Russia since the 
twenties* We are unable to specify how these documents reached 
the Paris Orthodox circles, which distributed them widely and had 
them published in several European periodicals* In any case, no one, 
not even the representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate, question 
their authenticity* Their content, especially the case of archbishop 
Germogen of Kaluga, is implicitly confirmed by the Journal of the 
Moscotv Patriarchate which published last January the official in¬ 
formation about his retirement into the monastery of Zhirovitsy, in 
Byelorussia* Thus, we undoubtedly have before us a living witness 
and a dramatic plea of Russian Christians, whose direct connection 
with recent Russian Church history is unquestionable* 

The most striking elements of the Documents are: 

1) The theological caliber and the high degree of spiritual re¬ 
sponsibility shown by the authors* The ecclesiological part of the 
Letter to the Patriarch reads like the best of Patristic literature, al¬ 
most like the epistles of Su Ignatius of Antioch •— the canons of the 
Church and Orthodox ecclesiology are the authors^ unique point of 
reference; the latter are competently understood and interpreted; the 
Church, the Body of Christ, is the unique concern of Fathers Eshli- 
man and Yakunin, and of the larger group of Russian Churchmen 
and theologians, whom they represent* 

2) Their acceptance of Soviet legality and the obvious compe¬ 
tence with which they try to use it in order to defend the life of 
the Church: they have no use for sectarian apocalyptic groups, 
which, as a result of the persecutions, flourish in contemporary Rus¬ 
sia and reject society as such* 

3) The criticism against the majority of the episcopate which 
they contain, and the brief, but explicit, disavowal of what they call 
the ^Sergius period% (1927-1943), when, in the midst of Stalin’s 
purges (1936-1938), the Church continued to perservere in subserv¬ 
ient Royalism*’ 

4) The affirmation that the decisions of the Council of Bishops 
of 1961, were achieved under direct governmental pressure, that 
they are in contradiction with the doctrine of the Orthodox Church 
concerning the position of the priest in the parish and that they 
constitute an uncanonical cancellation by the bishops alone, of the 
statute adopted by the Sobor of the entire Church in 1945* 
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Their position is therefore clear: the attitude of ^loyalty^ to the 
Soviet regime, adopted already by Patriarch Tykhon in the last years 
of his rule, is the necessary pre-condition for the Churches legal 
existence, and this legality — implying legalization^ by the state 
authority — is imavoidable in Soviet conditions. The authors do 
not share the view, proclaimed by the representatives of the ^Russian 
Synod Abroad% that the only true Church in Russia is that of the 
^catacombs.^ However, they consider that legalizations accepted by 
the Patriarchate, implies a constant and dynamic attitude of resist 
tance against the attempts, made by the Party, to abuse the law, to 
interpret it in a sense detrimental to the Church or, simply, to violate 
it at the expense of the faithful. What they reproach in the ^Sergius 
period^ and in the episcopal assembly of July, 1961, which on gov¬ 
ernment orders, resigned the authority of the clergy in the affairs of 
the parish, is systematic defeatism and the belief that no order com¬ 
ing from any local or central state authority can be resisted on legal 
grounds. The most horrifying example which they quote of this 
systematic passivity is the acceptance, by the Patriarchate and by 
some bishops and priests, of the government circulars forbidding the 
presence of children in Church, and requiring registration of bap¬ 
tisms. 

The authors^ appeal for legal resistance of the Church thus im¬ 
plies the optimistic view that resistance is possible, that the Soviet 
state can recognize ^egality^ that the life of the Church is possible 
in Soviet conditions. Only the future will show whether this opti¬ 
mism is justified. 

In any case, major changes are forthcoming in Russian Church 
life. Patriarch Alexis approaches the age of 88 and there undoubt¬ 
edly is a struggle for succession. That the authors of the Letter to the 
Patriarch lack sympathy for the candidacy of the young chairman 
of the Department of Foreign Relations of the Patriarchate, Metro¬ 
politan Nikodim is clear from their reference to that Department as 
the main channel of the government’s control over the Church. 

Their affirmation that no ordination is performed in Russia with¬ 
out the permission of the Soviet for the Affairs of the Church, and 
that the clergy is being infiltrated by Veil-known’ government 
agents, of which one, bishop Ignatius of Chernigov, is named, is 
indeed frightful. And that fact is implied occasionally in warnings 
pronounced by the patriarch himself, addressed to newly-consecrated 
bishops. 
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We are certainly not in a position to evaluate the situation fully or 
to pass judgment on persons whose real role remains unknown to us* 
We are not in a position to v^ify the terrible accusation contained 
in the Letter to the Patriarch — ^Although capable of giving effeo 
tive assistance^ the majority of the bishops of the Russian Church 
did not find enough courage to rise to the defense of their flock** 

(p*8). 

The bishops who signed the decision of 1961 will certainly not 
make a public apology for their stand* However, it is certainly 
a fact that the opinions expressed in the Letter of Fathers Eshliman 
and Yakunin are shared by a large body of clergy and faithful, who 
both can and are entitled to express their opinions** In any case, the 
free discussion of the vital issues of Church life which was inter¬ 
rupted after the twenties, has been resumed* 

The world knows about the struggle for freedom undertaken in 
Russia by poets, writers and intellectuals* It must learn that the Or¬ 
thodox Church also participates in this struggle between Marxist to¬ 
talitarianism and the elementary principles of free human dignity: 
not politics, not even social philosophy, is the real frontline of this 
struggle *— a working understanding between Church and any non- 
totalitarian state can always be reached on apolitical issues*—but 
the very understanding of human nature* That the high officials of 
the Patriarchate would not stand themselves on this frontline is 
understandable, especially according to the principles elaborated 
during the ^Sergius period*, but a direct co-operation on their part 
in silencing the true expression of Church consciousness would close 
every possibility of considering them, even partially, as spokesmen 
for the Church of God* 

Fortunately, the signatories imply that those, among the bishops, 
who consciously co-operate in the Church*s liquidation are but a 
small and Veil-known* group (p* 93)* They also affirm that arch¬ 
bishop Germogen*s protest has been originally approved by the Pa¬ 
triarch himself* It is unfortunately highly improbable that the formal 
appeal, addressed to the Patriarch, to call a council of the whole 
Church, will be heard at the present time. But the very fact that the 
appeal has been made makes history* It dismisses the myth that the 
Moscow Patriarchate is canonically ^T>eyond reproach** and places 
the responsibility for the problems of Russian Orthodoxy, at home 
and abroad, where it really lies. 

^ John Meyendorff 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Father Daniel Simon (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop Michael of Toledo, at St, George’s Church, Grand Rapids, Mkh. 

Father Yves Dubois (’66) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on Saturday, 
January 15, 1966, at Sts. Peter and Paul Cathedral, Montreal, Ca n ada , by Hia 
Grace, Bishop Sylvester of Montreal. 

George Touloumes (’65) was ordained to the Diaconate with the name 
Photius on April 9, 1966, at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, New York, by His 
Eminence, Metropolitan Ilyas of Tripoli. 

Angelo DiSocio (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate with the name Ephrem 
on April 7, 1966, at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, New York, by His Eminence^ 
Metropolitan Ilyas of Tripoli. 

FACULTY 

Professor Veselin Kesich taught a Spring Semester course in comparative 
religion at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, and took part in the 
preparation of the annual Faith and Order Colloquium on Conversion sponsored 
by the National Coimcil of Churches. 

Father John Meyendorff gave a lecture on “The Orthodox Concept of 
Marriage” at Iona College on March 10; he spoke on “The Vatican Council and 
Orthodox Theology in America Today” at a conference on the council organized 
by the University of Notre Dame on March 26. He was granted an honorary de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Laws at a special academic convention of the University of 
Notre Dame on March 23; he was elected a member of the American Theologioal 
Association and participated at its annual meeting of April 15 at Union Seminary, 
New York; he also took part in a conference on mysticism organized by the Weil 
Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, and spoke on the Orthodox concept of Baptism at 
a consultation of the National Council of Churches on April 22. During the Spring 
Semester he gave a course in Eastern Orthodoxy at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Father Alexander Sohmemann was a speaker on Orthodox theology at St 
Xavier College, Chicago, on March 27; as Dean of the Seminary, he was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by Iona College on the occasion of the graduation of 
four St. VladimiFs pre-theological students at Iona on June 4. During the month 
of May, he was on a leave of absence and visited the Holy Land, Istanbul, Greece 
and France. 

The late PkoFEssoR G. P. Fedotov’s book. The Russian Religious Mind, voL 
II, was published in a posthumous edition at Harvard University Press; it was 
edited by Fr. John Meyendorff. 

TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTE 

A Teacher Training Institute was held at the Seminary which met ten Monday 
evenings during the Spring Semester. Two lectures were given each evening: one 
by Fr. Alexander Schmemann on contemporary problems of American Orthodoxy 
and one by Professor Sergei Verhovskoy as an introduction to dogmatics. Tlie 
purpose of the Institute, which has now finished its third year, is to give! laymen, 
and especially church school teachers, a more solid grounding in the various aspects 
of the jOrthodox faith. This year forty-five students received certificates for having 
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attended at least seven of the ten evenings. The certificates were awarded by His 
Eminence:, Metropolitan Ireney, at the final session of the Institate on May 16. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement exercises were held at the Seminary on June 3 and were prei- 
sided over by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, President of the Seminary. The 
Commencement address was given by Dr. Zekin Shakhashiri, M.D., research scholar 
at the National Institute of Health, Washington, D.C., and eminent Orthodox 
layman. The following students received their Seminary Diplomas: 

The Rev. Deacon Peter Lipovan (Thesis: “The Eucharist as Sacrifice”); 

Mr. Miguel Fernandez Lobo (Thesis: The Christology of St Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria and the Development of Monophysitism”); 

The Rev. Archimandrite Philip Saliba (Thesis: “The Eucharist in the 
First Three Centuries”); 

Mr. Stevo Stojsavljevich (Thesis: “The Anthropology of St. Ireneus of 
Lyons”); 

The Rev. Michael Abraham (Thesis: “Nestorius”); 

The. Rev. Anton Khoury (Thesis: “The Statutes of the Patriarchate of An¬ 
tioch”) ; 

The Rev. Gabere Yohanns (Thesis: “The Christoloev of Severus of Antioch”. 

PROFESSOR BOGOLEPOVS JUBILEE 

On Saturday, February 19, 1966, the Seminary honored its senior faculty 
membetr. Professor A. A. Bogolepov on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his 
academic career, which began at the University of St. Petersburgh in 1916. During 
the banquet, presided over by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, President of the 
Seminary, and attended by several representatives of various academic and cultural 
institutions, Professor A. A. Arseniev delivered the following greeting: 

Professor Alexander Bogolepov, the beginning of whose academic career 
as University teacher fifty years ago we are commemorating today, repre¬ 
sents many glorious traditions of Russian scholarship. This spirit of intel¬ 
lectual independence, of search for objective Truth, of high intellectual 
probity and of freedom of research combined with deepest reverence for 
eternal values is brought near to us in the personality of a genuine scholar 
deeply versed in the History of the Church, in the theory and history of 
Law, and also in Russian Culture, and at the same time a friendly and 
fatherly teacher and colleague. 

I should like to emphasize once more the great values of Russian aca¬ 
demic traditions that live in the personality and the teaching of Professor 
Bogolepov. How greatly has one to appreciate the acuteness of his critical 
insight, the independence and balance of his judgment united so beautifully 
to genuine modesty and real human kindness which characterize the great 
representatives of Russian University teaching! 

We are proud to have among us in the person of Professor Bogolepov a 
man who is deeply rooted in this spiritual soil and who reminds us con¬ 
stantly by his presence among us of these immense values—a free and 
inspiring spiritual tradition combined with spiritual dynamic. And then it 
is difficult not to love him and not to learn from him, especially from his 
spirit of objectivity, moderation, regardfulness, justice and courageous ser¬ 
vice to Truth that flows forth from his person and his work. May we have 
the privilege to enjoy it for years and years!” 
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Roll of Hojtor 


As he himself said at the modest celebratiodi organized at the Seminary 
to mark his eightieth anniversary, the fifteen years spent at St Vladimii^s 
meant to Professor Bogolepov his return to his origin, the logical crowning of 
a life rooted in the Church and leading to a direct responsibility within the 
Church. For Professor Bogolepov is ‘fledi of the flesh and bone of the bone* 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. He was bom in 1886 in the family of a 
priest in the village of Sreznevo, not far from the old and venerable city of 
Riazan and his first steps were those of all priest’s children in Russia: the 
elementary ‘spiritual’ school and the theological seminary of Riazan from 
which he graduated in 1906. Then he followed a path not uncommon at 
that time. Instead of continuing in an ecclesiastical career he enrolled at 
St Petersburg Universit/s School of Law, It is as if the Church were losing 
to secular culture its best sons only to recover them much later, at a crudal 
moment in her own history when she herself would need all their gifts, all 
their education, all their commitment. 

Graduating in 1910 from the School of Law and a year later from the 
Historico-Philological Faculty, Professor Bogolepov began his preparation 
for professorship. In 1915 he passed his Master^s examination and was ap¬ 
pointed Privat-Dozent to teach a course in Administrative Law. In 1918 he 
was made Dozent (Assistant Professor) and in 1921 received full professor¬ 
ship, In the same year, in the chaos created by the Communist Revolution, 
the University Council elected him to the office of Pro-Rector in Academic 
Affairs. The university buildings were not heated, teachers and students 
were wrapped in the most fantastic dresses, but, as an old friend recalls, 
Professor Bogolepov would appear in his derby and suede gloves, cahn and 
composed, the very image of duty and academic solemnity and fulfill his 
duties as usual, as if nothing had happened. And it was with the same derby 
and suede gloves — and with the same calm dignity — that one morning 
Professor Bogolepov entered a cell in the city jail, under arrest by the Com¬ 
munists. 

In November 1922, together with the famous group which included Pro¬ 
fessors N. O. Lossky, S. L. Frank and L. P. Karsavin, Professor Bogolepov 
was exiled from Russia and for many years lived in Berlin. Here the teach- 
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ing of Law was replaced by that of Russian. Professor Bogolepov joined the 
fajculty of the Russian Scientific Institute organized by the exiles and taught 
there until the liquidation of the Institute by the Nazis. 

In 1951 he came to the U.S.A. and was invited to teach Canon Law, 
as well as Russian and Slavonic languages at St Vladimir’s. For many years 
he also served as Faculty Secretary. In addition to his heavy academic duties, 
Professor Bogolepov gave much of his time to the work of various Church 
commissions and played a leading role in the drafting of the Normal Statutes 
of the Russian Church here. 

The first printed work by Professor Bogolepov api>eared in 1912 in the 
Russian scholarly review Problems of Law, Since then his list of publicar 
tions has steadily grown: they belong to three main fields of academic a|c- 
tivity: Law, Russian Language and Church. His bibliography beii^ pub¬ 
lished in this issue, it suffices to mention here two important contributions 
to Canon Law and contemporary Church problems: his masterly Church 
Under Communism published in Russian in 1958, the first complete study 
of the juridical status of Orthodox Churches behind the Iron Curtain, and 
Toward an American Orthodox Church (New York, 1963)— 2 i pioneering 
effort to clarify the canonical basis of an autocephalous Orthodox Church 
in America. Both books were widely acclaimed as important contributions 
in the field of very actual and burning issues. 

As canonist, Professor Bogolepov belongs to the juridical school illustrated 
by such great scholars as Suvorov, Beneshevich and others, and in this 
he remains in the mainstream of the Russian canonical tradition. But 
whereas these canonists reduced the Church as visible society almost entirely 
to juridical categories, Professor Bogolepov has always tried to maint^ a 
certain balance between the ‘ecclesiologicaJ’ and the ‘juridical’ elements in 
Canon Law and, in this, marks a positive change from the older juridical 
school. 

To all of us at St. Vladimir’s, Professor Bogolepov has always been a 
wonderful example of total commitment to the Church and the school. He 
represents the best of the Russian academic tradition and assures its con¬ 
tinuity in our school. As the senior member of our Faculty, he has taught all 
of us such a high respect for the teaching ministry, such faithfulness, that 
without him the Seminary would have never become what it is today. 

— Alexander Sghmemann 
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Church Reforms In Russia 

1905 - 1918 * 

A. A. Bogolepov 


I 

Projects of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

On January 25, 1721, the Emperor Peter I issued a manifesto which 
radically altered the organization of the Russian Church. The authority of 
the Patriarch was abolished and in his place there was established an Eccles¬ 
iastical College made up of persons appointed by the Emperor. For several 
years prior to 1721, and under the direction of the Emperor himself, Bishop 
Feofan Prokopovich had been compiling a new body of governing r^ida- 
tions for the Church, called “The Ecclesiastical Reglement.” The Regle- 
ment was rather hastily examined and then approved by the suprraie govern¬ 
ing body in the State at that time, the Ruling Senate, in its meetings of 
January 23rd and 24th, 1721, which were attended also by a number of 
bishops and archmandrites. Soon after this, in fact on February 14th of the 
same year, the Ecclesiastical College was re-named The Most Holy Ruling 
Synod. This name reflected the desire to place the new body on the same 
level in ecclesiastical affairs as that of the Ruling Senate in civil matters. 

In the banning the Holy Synod was made up of three bishops, four 
archmandrites and four archpriests. All matters were to be determined by 
a majority vote, even though the bishops were very much in the minority. 
No matter what the decisions of the Synod might be, however, they were 
subject to the control of the state power. Unlike the Patriarch, the members 
of the Synod were not permitted any direct access to the Emperor. An Ober- 
Procurator, appointed by the Emperor, was placed as an intermediary be¬ 
tween the Emperor and the Holy Synod. As the “eye of the Emperor” the 
Ober-Procurator participated in all meetings of the Synod, made certain 

* Translated from the Russian by A. E. Moorhouse. 
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that its affairs w^e conducted in accordance with the Ecclesiastical Regle- 
ment, and could protest decisions of the Synod which were not in harmony 
with the laws and interests of the State, block their implementation, and 
bring such matters, together with his own conclusions, to the attention of the 
Emperor. Not only did the ratification of the Synod’s decrees come to depend 
in fact on the Ober-Procurator, but also appointments of new manbers to 
the Synod itself. 

This redujction of ecclesiastical authority and its subordination to secular 
power came as a painful blow to the clergy of the Russian Church. Indeed 
it was not easy for Peter the Great to win acceptance of the reforms which 
he introduced. Having persuaded the senators, six bishops and three arch- 
mandiites to subscribe to the Ecclesiastical Reglement, and after signing it 
himself, he had to resort to formal imperial commands and threats in order 
to get the signatures of the more than seventy other church oiSEicials—^bishops, 
archmandrites, abbots and archpriests. The Emperor had no difficulty, how¬ 
ever, in obtaining approval from the Eastern Patriarchs of this d^radation 
of the Russian Church. In 1723 the Patriarchs of Constantinople and An¬ 
tioch declared the Synod to be their “brother in Christ,” “having the right 
to execute and establish those things which are done also by the four Most 
Holy Patriarchal Apostolic Sees.” This acceptance of the Synod by the 
Eastern Patriarchs strengthened its position as the collective head of the 
Russian Church in its dealings with other Orthodox Local Churches, but 
it did nothing to relieve the painful sense of injury within Russia. 

It was not long before the author of the Ecclesiastical Reglement him¬ 
self, Metropolitan Feofan Prokopovich, submitted a proposal for the re¬ 
organization of the Synod to Empress Anna Ivanovna (1730-1740). It was 
his desire that the number of bishops in the Synod be increased and that 
some of its manbers be “permanent,” i.e., independent of the Ober- 
Procurator with regard to their removal. This project was not realized. No 
sooner had Empress Elizaveta Petrovna (1741-1761) risen to the throne 
than two members of the Synod, Archbishop Ambrosy Yushkevich and 
Metropolitan Arseny Matsyevich, addressed another memorandum to the 
Sovereign concerning the abolition of the synodal foon of ecclesiastical 
administration, with its office of Ober-Procurator as a secular official within 
the Synod. Their m^orandum referred also to the Patriarchate as the 
ideal form of ecclesiastical administration. Once again the proposal had no 
practical consequences.^ 

The system of State administration of ecclesiastical affairs was consoli¬ 
dated more and more, although the Russian Emperors did not interfere in 
dogmatic questions as did the Byzantine Basilds. The power of the Ober- 
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ProcuratoT cx)nstantly increased, until he became in fact a Minister of State. 
This process ended in the creation, under Empyeror Alexander I, of a Min¬ 
istry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education, which rather alarmed the hier¬ 
archy. Metropolitan Mikhail of Novgorod wrote to the Emperor saying that 
the Church was being threatened and subjected to persecution. By the time 
the letter actually reached the Emperor in Leibach, the aged Metropolitan 
had already died. Archmandrite Photius was another opponent of this “two¬ 
fold Ministry,” which in fapt existed only for a short time—from 1817 to 
1824. Archmandrite Photius hailed its abolition with the words: “Our only 
Minister is Jesus Christ our Lord.”^ 

At the end of the reign of Alexander I there is a noticeable shift from 
a general criticism of the synodal structure to concrete proposals for the 
gradual restoration of the authority of the hierarchy. The name of Metro¬ 
politan Filaret of Moscow is associated with this new trend. Emperor Alex¬ 
ander I proposed oiganizing all the Russian provinces (gubernia) into nine 
larger administrative districts (general-gubernatorstvo), each headed by a 
Governor-General, to whom the Grovemors within each district would be 
subordinated. At the same time he gave Metropolitan Filaret the task of 
drawing up a plan for the harmonization of ecclesiastical and civil admin¬ 
istration. In Filaret’s plan all the dioceses were also to be organized into 
nine metropolitan districts (okrugi), in which the authority of the diocesan 
bishops would be subordinated to that of a Metropolitan. Following the 
example of Metropolitan districts in the ancient Church, the bishops would 
assemble at district councils (sobors) under the presidency of the Metro¬ 
politan for the handling of all local matters. In this way self-governing 
Metropolitan districts would be created outside governmental control, some¬ 
what limiting the sphere in which the central authority of the Holy Synod 
could operate. As far as we can judge from the testimony of persons close to 
Metropyolitan Filaret, he believed that the formation of these Metropolitan 
districts could lead in the future to the creation of an institution having 
authority even over the Synod. An assembly of twenty-four senior bishops, 
coming from places at a considerable distance from St. Petersburg, could be 
regarded as such an institution, which would have power to review com¬ 
plaints regarding the judicial (but not administrative) decisions of the Holy 
Synod, in cases where the Synod had acted as a judge of the first instance 
(for example, in the case of a complaint filed against a bishop) ? This would 
have marked the beginning of a local (pomestny) Council (Sobor) of 
Bishops of the Russian Church. 

Having received Filaret’s proposal for the formation of Metropolitan 
districts. Emperor Alexander, just before his departure for Taganrog, for- 
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warded it with a number of other papers to Arakcheev. After the death of 
Alexander I Filaret’s plan was brought to the knowledge of the members 
of the Synod, but of course imder Emi>eror Nicolas I it was impossible even 
to raise the question of a decentralization of ecclesiastical administration. 

Metropolitan Filaret’s proposal came to the fore again at the time of 
the passage of the liberal reforms of Emperor Alexander II. The question 
of the Synod was a subject of lively debate in a private correspondence be¬ 
tween a group of highly placed persons. This correspondence was b^un 
by A. N. Muravyev, who served for a time in the Synod as one of the closest 
aides to the Ober-Procurator. He prepared a memorandum criticizing the 
s5nriodal system, in which he made a point of saying that the Ober-Procurator 
had been transformed from a “guardian of the law” into a person hav¬ 
ing powers in ecclesiastical matters unheard of even for a Patriarch. 
Muravyev connected the unchecked |>Dwer of the Ober-Procurator, how¬ 
ever, with the “silence of the bishops” and with the intimidation, insufficient 
education and poverty of the clergy, which had become, in his words, a kind 
of “dead caste.” As a way out of this situation he suggested the limiting of 
the power of the Ober-Procurator to the preservation of the law and the 
establishment of mutual relationships between the bishops of the Church, at 
councils involving groups of dioceses, and also at a Local Council (Sobor) 
of the Church. 

Metropolitan Filaret considered Muravyev’s “indictments” of the d^gy 
“exaggerated” but at the same time conceded the need for improving their 
wretched material conditions. The Metropolitan has himself at one time 
been dismissed from the Synod by the Ober-Procurator, and so from his 
own bitter experience did not anticipate anything good coming from a 
preservation of the authority of the Ober-Procurator as the contact between 
Church and State. He welcomed the idea of a “mutual concord” between 
ecclesiastical and State authority, as a willing cooperation of equal partners. 
As a sound politician. Metropolitan Filaret wanted above all to achieve the 
real unity of the Episcopate, and to do this without the j>articipation of 
government authority, thus laying the foundation for independent ecclesias¬ 
tical administration, which in the future might even lead to a true Bishops’ 
Council. In urging the idea of a council in his correspondence with Murav¬ 
yev, Filaret again returns to his earlier “plan” for the formation first of all of 
Metropolitan districts and the setting up of permanent channels of commu¬ 
nication between the bishops of dioceses and their district Metropolitan. In 
cooperation with the latter, according to Filaret, they could manage the 
affairs of diocesan administration in such a way as not “to be subjected to 
the undue influence of the proficient members of the consistory and its sec- 
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retary.” The projected calling of a Local Council he put off to a later time. 
This proposal could be fruitful, he felt, “if handled Skillfully and properly.”^ 
Filaret placed his plan for self-governing Metropolitan Districts at the center 
of his projected reforms as a parallel to the introduction of local (zemstvo) 
self-government. Only after this plan had been carried out, in his opinion, 
would it be possible to think about the completion of the reform in the 
creation of a general council of all bishops. 


II 


The Revival of the Idea of Conciliarity (Sobornost) 
in the Nineteenth Century 


The make-up of the Holy Synod was changed several times. A law dated 
July 8th, 1819, ruled finally that it be composed of seven members. The ratio 
of bishops to archmandrites and archpriests was also modified, with the num¬ 
ber of bishops being gradually increased. In the second half of the 19th 
century archimandrites and archpriests were no longer invited to participate 
in the meetings of the Synod, and it became an exclusively episcopal body. 
The proposals of Metropolitan Filaret clearly indicate the growing signifi¬ 
cance of the epriscopate and his desire to protect episcopal authority in the 
Church from the oppressive influence of secular power. During the sixties 
criticism of the synodical system and support for the idea of a Council began 
to be expressed among the higher clergy with increasing force and insist¬ 
ence. From a letter of Metropolitan Arseny of Kiev to Archbishop Platon 
of Kostroma, and from the correspondence of Bishop Innokenty (later 
Metropolitan of Mosicow) with A. N. Muravyev, it is clear how deeply 
disturbed the bishops were by their “subjection to secular power,” and how 
much they were tormented by the knowledge that “the very best proposals, 
essential to the welfare of the Church, were not being received (by the 
authorities)A far more blunt criticism of the developed synodal system 
was advanced by Archbishop Agafangel of Vyatka (later of Volhynia) in 
the first years of the reign of Alexander II. The idea of the supremacy of 
the episcopate and of its independence from secular pK>wer in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Church is the main theme of his memorandum O plenenu 
Tserkvi ‘T'he captivity of the Church,” which was submitted to the Em¬ 
peror himself.® Archbishop Agafangel wrote: “As the lawful guardians of 
the treasures deposited by God in the Church, the bishops are crushed by 
the yoke of an alien power in the execution of their work; although they are 
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silent, they cannot fail to recognize the unlawfulness of this power.” He 
states that even under Peter I, who founded the Synod as a council of 
bishops and archmandrites, ‘'power over the Church ascended, as it has 
always done, through the bishops to the Son of God Himself, the one Head 
of the Church.” But the actions of the Ober-Procurator “suppress the hier¬ 
archy,” “destroy the spirit of the Church” and “turn it into a dying body, 
gradually giving up its breath and vital functions.” At the time of the libera¬ 
tion of the peasants from their bondage to the landlords Archbishop Aga- 
fangel made this uigait plea: “Your Majesty! Protasov (the Ober-Procur- 
ator) has become the landlord of the bishops, and all the bishops have long 
become the serfs of the Ober-Procurator and his attendants . . . Show 
justice to the Holy Church! That justice which you do not withhold from 
the least of your subjects . . . Have mercy on your subjects! By means of 
your parental authority, do away with the grievious consequences of this 
manifest evil!” The conclusions which Archbishop Agafangel drew from this 
formative position appeared in another memorandum, entitled Vysshaya 
admmistratsia Russkoy Tserkvt (“The Supreme Administration of the Rus¬ 
sian Church”). His view was that the Holy Synod should be transformed 
into a permanent Holy Ruling All-Russian Church Council.^ 

In the middle of the nineteenth century questions of ecclesiastical life be¬ 
gan to be discussed with interest also in various secular circles. In connection 
with a general development of religious education, articles began to appear 
in ecclesiastical and also secular journals on administrative and judicial re¬ 
forms in the department of Orthodox Church Affairs. These reforms were 
to be carried out “according to the principles of Ecumenical Conciliar leg¬ 
islation,” i.e., in the light of the canons of the ancient Church. One outstand¬ 
ing article on the central organs of the Church was O sobomom upravlenii v 
Khristianskoy Tserkvi (“Conciliar Administration in the Christian Church”), 
published in Chteniya v imperatorskom obshchestve istorii i drevnostey Ros- 
siiskikh (“Papers of the Imperial Society of Russian History and Antiquity”), 
Vol. 4, 1870. According to the plan set forth in this article, there should be 
formed at the lowest level of conciliarity, i.e., in each diocese, “conferences 
of persons elected by the clergy and laity,” which would decide certain 
matters subject to the ratification of the diocesan bishop, while submitting 
other matters to the decision of a District Council of Bishops (or Council of 
the Metropolia). Out of this intermediate “level,” matters would be trans¬ 
ferred to a greater Council, i.e., to the Holy Synod, where together with 
appKHnted members there should be present also bishops chosen by the Dis¬ 
trict Councils. This article reflects the familiar and still influential idea of 
Metropolitan Filaret concerning the restoration of the ancient Metropolitan 
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districts (see First Ecumenical Council, Canons IV, VI). At the same time 
it provides a definite structure for the supreme hierarchical body. In these 
plans, however, practical considerations obviously prevail over strict adher¬ 
ence to the canons. The rule that Metropolitan districts be closely related 
to the administrative system of the Roman Empire can scarcely be regarded 
as unconditionally binding on all Local Churches. In ancient times there 
were no such districts in the Churches of Alexandria and Rome, and in a 
later age, as an intermediate stage between dioceses and the central admin¬ 
istration, they disappeared for the most part from the structure of Local 
Orthodox Churches. As for the mixed composition of the Council, made up 
partly of appointed bishops and partly of bishops chosen by election, it is 
impossible to find any reference to this in the ancient canons. It is evident 
that this plan represents a certain free adaptation to the conditions of life 
in the Russian Church of that time. Nevertheless the article is an expression 
of the basic idea that bishops must be placed at the head of the Church’s 
administration, and that a Bishops’ Council should be independent of secular 
power in the making of its decisions. 

None of these proposals for the reformation of the organization of 
ecclesiastical life, including the proposals for the creation of Metropolitan 
districts, got beyond the stage of theoretical discussion. 

Though widely criticized, the synodal system remained unaltered. The 
widespread movement for change took on urgent force, however, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, and the ideas of the Slavophiles played 
a large role in this movement. Their ideas included: a view of the Church as 
a kind of spiritual organism, founded on the free unity of all its members 
with respect to one another and also to the divine Head of the Church, a 
unity devoid of all constraint; a concept of the conciliarity of the Church’s 
life and of the freedom of the human spirit; and a distinction between the 
“land” and the State. Such ideas tended to strengthen the protest against 
the transformation of the Church into an institution of the State set under 
an Ober-Procurator, as “Head of the Department of Orthodox Church Af¬ 
fairs.” They also clarified and gave form to the notion of the direct partici¬ 
pation not only of bishoi>s but also of the lower clergy and the whole people 
of the Church in the ordering of ecclesiastical life. Such a concept of the 
role of the people was reflected also in the Encyclical Letter of the Eastern 
Patriarchs to the Roman Pope in 1848, in which it is said that “neither 
the hierarchy nor councils could ever introduce novelty, since with us the 
guardian of piety and faith is the very Body of the Church, i.e., the people 
themselves.” (Art 17). 

Two points of view are encountered in the ecclesiastical movements 
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which began to take shaj>e in the opening years of the twentieth century: 
first, the idea of the exclusively episcopal administration of the Church; and 
second, the concept of the participation of all the people of the Church in 
the ordering of ecclesiastical affairs. 


Ill 

The Role of the Holy Synod in the Restoration 
of Conciliarity 

The beginning of the twentieth century was marked by attempts to bring 
about a genuine reorganization of the synodal system. The initiative in these 
efforts came now from the Holy Synod itself. 

On December 12th, 1904, an Imperial Ukaz was published, setting forth 
a series of reforms in State administration, among them the abolition of 
certain restrictions on religious freedom. This was bound to improve the 
legdl position of non-Orthodox communities. The Orthodox Church felt 
that it had been overlooked. In the era of freedom of conscience, Orthodoxy 
could find itself in more difficult circumstances than other confessions. The 
spokesman for the traditional policies of the Orthodox Church at this time 
was the President of the Holy Synod, Metropolitan Antony (Vladkovsky) of 
St. Petersburg, who was held in high esteem by Emperor Nicolas II. Metro¬ 
politan Antony was wise enough to take leadership in the movement for 
ecclesiastical reform which was then in full flood, and to direct it along 
proper channels. 

The difficult task of by-passing the all-powerful Ober-Proicurator K. P. 
Pobedonostsev was made easier by the support of the Preadent of the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers, S. Yu. Witte. Metropolitan Antony and the Assistant 
Ober-Procurator V. K. Sabler were invited by Witte to attend the meetings 
of a Special Conference under the Committee of Ministers called to con- 
ader ways of implementing the Ukaz on religious tolerance of December 
12th, 1904. While approving the relief being granted to the sects and other 
major religious communities, Metropolitan Antony pointed out that the 
Orthodox Church was not being given the same benefit, nor did it have the 
autonomy now bdng allowed to these other communities. All this really 
placed it in an inferior position. Various members of the Special Confer¬ 
ence supported the Metropolitan on this point, including its President, S. 
Yu. Witte. After several days he notified Metropolitan Antony that he had 
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received permission from the Emperor to raise the question of the adminis¬ 
trative reform of the Orthodox Church in the Conference, and requested 
him to make a formal presentation of the desired reforms. 

Metropolitan Antony submitted a Memorandum outlining the restric¬ 
tions layed upon the Church and, in the cautious but precise terms typical 
of the bureaucratic language of the time, urging the freedom of the Church 
from its dependence on the State. Proposed changes in ecclesiastical oigani- 
zation were described for the most part in general terms, and only in (cer¬ 
tain points did he make concrete suggestions. The Metropolitan said that 
“the excessively vigilant control of the secular power” over ecclesiastical life 
“was depriving the Church of its autonomy and initiative,” that it had — 
and this was specially emphasized — “limited the Church’s sphere of com¬ 
petence almost wholly to worship and the conduct of religious ceremonies,” 
and as a result “was making the Church’s voice go completely unheard in 
both private and public life.” The Metropolitan’s basic wish was that the 
Church should be given greater “freedom in the administration of its 
internal affairs.” This freedom was understood in the Memorandum in the 
sense that the Church should be “freed from any direct State or political 
misdon,” so that in its internal affairs “it could be guided mainly by eccle¬ 
siastical canons and the moral and religious needs of its members.” It was 
argued in the Memorandum that such a removal of the hand of the State 
from the Church’s internal Efe ought to be desirable even from the view¬ 
point of the State itself, since “with its renewed moral authority” the 
Church could then be “a steadfast suppK>rter of the Orthodox State.” The 
point of the Memorandum was that once the autonomy of the Church was 
granted, any change in ecclesiastical organization would then have to be 
regarded as its own internal affair, as something only the Church itself was 
in a position to determine. Another matter was the re-structuring of the 
administrative institutions of the State so that they would include represen¬ 
tatives of the Church. Such reforms would depend first of all, of course, on 
the Emp>eror himself, and it is of these things that Metropolitan Antony 
speaks in some detail in his Memorandum. He touches especially on such 
matters as: the granting to the parish of the rights of a legal person (corpor¬ 
ation) ; the inclusion of clergy in local county {zemstvo) institutions — with 
the parish defined as a lower unit of the county; the granting to the hier¬ 
archy of the right to take part in the highest institutions of the State — 
such as the Cormcil of State or the Committee of Ministers (thus opening 
up the possibility of escaping the firm grasp of the Ober-Procurator). The 
Memorandum deals also, in summary fashion, with the revival and renewal 
of the parish, the decentralization of ecclesiastical administration, the broad- 
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ening of the powers of diocesan conventions with the inclusion in them of 
lay delegates from the parishes, and with the reform of the ecclesiastical 
courts. There is no direct mention of the calling of a Church Council (So¬ 
ber) or of its composition. The main emphasis of the Memorandum in this 
matter is: “Should not His Imperial Majesty be informed at this time of 
the urgent need for the arrangement of a special conference of represent¬ 
atives of the Church’s hierarchy, with the participation of competent persons 
from the clergy and laity,” so that a plan might be drafted for the necessary 
changes and reforms in ecclesiastical administration. There is no mention 
whatever of any sort of representation of the Government in such a con¬ 
ference.® 

Metropolitan Antony was continuing the policy of Metropolitan Filaret, 
which was to try to place ecclesiastical matters in ecclesiastical hands and 
to keep the secular power as far away from the internal affairs of the Church 
as possible. He simply widened the circle of persons called upon to prepare 
the ecclesiastical reform by admitting the participation of “competent” rep¬ 
resentatives of the clergy and laity. 

Metropolitan Antony’s Memorandum evidently struck Witte as being 
rather dull and failing to give an adequate picture of the needed reforms. 
Whatever there was in the Metropolitan’s report that stemmed from a desire 
to protect the dignity and independence of the Church was regarded by 
Witte as a sign of exaggerated caution. Witte received the Memorandum, 
and then commissioned several liberal professors of the Theological Acad¬ 
emies and other prominent people in the Church to develop a concrete 
plan for the reformation of ecclesiastical administration. On the basis of this 
work he then had another Memorandum prepared, O sovremennom polozh- 
enii Pravoslavnoy Tserkvi (“The Position of the Orthodox Church Today”), 
which was subsequently presented in his own name, as President of the 
Committee of Ministers, at the Special Conference on Ecclesiastical Affairs 
under the Committee of Ministers.^ This document is significant as the first 
oj>en attempt by the head of the Government under the Russian Emperor 
to aid the Church in its struggle for independence. It is an official refutation 
of the idea of PeteFs Ecclesiastical Reglement, a kind of Anti-Reglement. 

Witte’s Memorandum condemns the basic goal of Peter’s reform, which 
was to reduce the Church to the level of one among several administrative 
institutions of the State, called to serve the State’s interests. “But nothing 
could be more harmful to the State,” the Memorandum asserts, “than to 
obstruct the development and free manifestation” of the Orthodox faith, 
this “great force among the people, by trying, as we do now, to press it into 
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the framewoflrk of dry bureaucratic principles.” The creation of the “Depart¬ 
ment of Orthodox Church Affairs/’ with its Ober-Procurator, is seen here as 
a direct violation of the conciliar principle established by the Church’s 
canon, a violation which has changed the whole spirit of ecclesiastical life. 
The Holy Synod is declared to be unlawful. Furthermore, the secular and 
bureaucratic character of the synodal administration is recognized as a bar¬ 
rier between the Church and the people. As a result of all this the Russian 
Orthodox Church has been “in a state of paralysis” since the time of Peter 
the Great. The reasons for the alienation of society from the Church are 
rooted, according to the Memorandum, not just in religious indtfferentism 
and the pagan character of secular culture, but also “in the very style of 
ecclesiastical life, congealed and cut off from the interests which are now 
stirring society.” 

Although in content Witte’s Memorandum implied a sweeping rejec¬ 
tion of Peter’s Ecclesiastical Reglement, it had the same general approach 
to ecclesiastical problems. Once again, the secular power was assuming 
leadership in a purely ecclesiastical reform, only this time sheltering under 
references to the Church’s canons. The Memorandum sets forth a detailed 
plan of reforms touching every aspect of the Church’s life. Above all it 
stresses the need to restore conciliarity and the unity of all the living powers 
of the Church. The proposed reform “must not be the work of government 
clerks, nor must it be the work of the Synod of Bishops, or even a somewhat 
larger number of bishops meeting in a Bishops’ Council, but rather the task 
of the whole Russian Church working without outside interference.” The 
Memorandum does away not only with the Ober-Procurator, but also with 
the exclusive authority of the bishoj>s in Council. “If the Council is to be 
in fact the voice of the whole Russian Church, it cannot be simply an epis¬ 
copal college, which is itself an uncanonical institution. Neither ecumenical 
nor local councils were colleges of prelate-bishops, but assemblies of all the 
best forces of the Church—from the laity as well as from the clerical orders. 
Not only priests, but also deacons and simple laymen attended them and 
took part in their work. “Even the Russian Synod,” the Memorandum con¬ 
tinues, “originally included representatives of the white clergy as well as 
bishops, and only over a period of time did it turn into an exclusively 
episcopal college.” The Memorandum goes on to deal in some detail with 
the means of reviving parish life, with the granting to ecclesiastical organi¬ 
zations of the r^hts of a juristic person, with the election of clergy, with the 
organization of “diocesan conventions” as a form of local council, with the 
reform of ecclesiastical schools. All this is presented with quotations from 
ecclesiastical journals and citations of particular scholars — especially Prof. 
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N. A. Zaozersky, How all these measures were to be brought into being was 
not indicated, but the matter was being submitted, obviously, before a secu¬ 
lar institution of the State, the Special Conference under the Committee 
of Ministers. 

The Memorandum was a well-intentioned collection of such proposals for 
ecclesiastical reform as had appeared thus far in Church and secular pub¬ 
lications. It reflected the mood of a great many people and groups in the 
Church. It cannot be said, however, that all of the provisions advanced in 
the Memorandum were canonically accurate or entirely beyond dispute. 

Although Witte was President of the highest organ of the Government, 
he was unable to carry out the work of reform which he began. The Ober- 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, K. P. Pobedonostsev, began to do everything 
possible to restore his own wavering influence. Citing the need for independ¬ 
ence in ecclesiastical administration, he insisted before the Emperor that the 
question of Church reform be transferred from the Special Conference 
imder the Committee of Ministers to the Holy Synod, where he would be 
able to take it into his own hands. As the newspaper Ktevskoe Slovo noted 
in its issue No. 6189 of 1905, it began to appear as if the Chiurch, with its 
petition to the secular power for the restoration of its rightful autonomy, 
was being opposed by the Ober-Procurator of the Synod who, in the name 
of the autonomy of the Church, was asking that this petition be refused. 

But here the members of the Synod decided to act independently of the 
Ober-Procurator. MetropoKtan Antony knew that the Emperor himself 
was very interested in the question of the conciliar government of the 
Church.^^ The Synod found support not only in individual members of the 
Government, but also in broad segments of the white clergy and the laity. 

A session of the Synod had been called on March 15, 1905, to discuss 
the question of changes in ecclesiastical organization. Shortly before this 
session a group of thirty-two priests in St. Petersbmg presented to Metro¬ 
politan Antony a memorandum on “The urgent need for the restoration of 
canonical freedom to the Orthodox Church in Russia,” with an accompany¬ 
ing letter of petition to the President of the Synod. ^2 memorandum was 
in part a reflection of the findings of earlier meetings of this group with the 
Metropolitan himself. 

A rather wordy document, evidently composed hastily in the midst of 
the turmoil and ecclesiastical events, the Memorandum defined a series of 
major problems in the Church’s life, and in particular stressed the idea of 
the Church as having a function within and in behalf of society. Here was 
an expression of anguish over the isolation of the Church from public life 
and social issues which had come as a result of the close association of the 
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Church with the existing regime. ‘‘More and more frequently we are hear¬ 
ing reproaches and accusations directed agmnst the Orthodox Church for 
having allowed social life to pass out of its control ... so that the creative 
elements of social life shun the Church, finding it no courageous witness 
on behalf of social justice, no fearless confession of the truth before men 
of high as well as low estate.” “It is urgently necessary that the Church 
regain the full power of its beneficial influence on all aspects of human 
life.” Since the shift from serving the interests of the State to service in the 
interests of society as a whole would be possible only by way of “the freedom 
of the Church,” the Memorandum proposes that the following measmes be 
taken for the restoration of this freedom: the periodic convening of Church 
Councils under the presidency of the Archbishop of the Imperial city; the 
election by the Council of a “Sacred” or “Holy” Synod; the formation of 
district MetropoKtan Councils; a reduction of the size of dioceses; election 
of bishops by clergy and people; the oiganization of diocesan administra¬ 
tion on the principles of condliarity; and the development of much greater 
independence of parishes. 

The central pcrint of the Petition accompanying the Memorandum to 
Metropolitan Antony was a “fervent request” that he “use all his influence” 
to bring about “the summons of a Church Council, at which the bishops, 
as well as pastors freely elected from every diocese and also representatives 
of the laity, could consider the present position of the Church from all sides 
and make decisions on the most urgently pressing ecclesiastical questions.” 
Like the Memorandum prepared by Witte, the Petition of the thirty-two 
priests extends the composition of the Council beyond that of a purely 
episcopal college to include both clergy and laity. In the group’s Memoran¬ 
dum itself, however, a Local Council of the Rustian Church is simply men¬ 
tioned without any definition of its make-up. After sympathetically accepting 
the Memorandum of the thirty-two clergy, Metropolitan Antony approved 
its publication.^^ The accompanying Petition, however, with its definition of 
the composition of the Council, was not allowed to be published at the same 
time as the Memorandum. 

The Holy Synod met to consider questions concerning the reorganization 
of ecclesiastical administration on the 15th, 18th and 22nd of March, 1905. 
K. P. Pobedonostsev s^t as his personal representative to these meetings 
the Assistant Ober-Procurator, V. K. Sabler. The Synod resolved to turn to 
the Emperor with a request to restore condliarity in the Russian Church 
and to summon, according to the canons, a Local Council of Bishops, under 
the presidency of a Metropolitan or Patriarch. This was a request Aerefore, 
not only for the convocation of a Coundl, but also for the Restoration of the 
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Patriarchate. Moreover, it was implied that the Council was to be strictly 
episcopal, with no participation whatever of lower clergy or laity. Sabler 
is reported to have listened to the speeches of the members of the Synod 
with an expression of sympathetic concem.^^ 

They did not have to wait long for a reply. It came after eight days, 
on March 31st, 1905. The Ober-Procurator reported that the Emperor did 
not consider it possible to summon a Council in the alarming current situa¬ 
tion, but expressed a readiness “to carry forward this great task... when a 
more favorable occasion for such action is presented.” {Tserkovny Vestnik 
No. 14,1905, p. 434). 

Pobedonostsev was powerless to stop the matter in the Synod, but evi¬ 
dently still knew how to postpone its realization indefinitely. 

It would be wrong, however, to minimize the importance of the imperial 
resolution of March 31st, 1905. For the first time the synodal organization 
introduced by Peter the Great was admitted by the Emperor himself to be 
subject to change. For the first time the need to replace it with a conciliar 
organization was admitted by Imperial authority. The protracted ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and social struggle against the power over the Church held by the Ober- 
Procurator had ended with moral victory. Condemned by Imperial authority 
itself, the synodal system could continue now only as an institution doomed 
to extinction. 

The Ober-Procurator felt comj>elled to propose to the Synod that it 
make an inquiry among the bishops concerning desired reforms in the Rus¬ 
sian Church. Under a decree of the Holy Synod dated July 27th, 1905, there 
was sent out to all diocesan bishops certain “points under question” in a 
questionnaire prepared by Pobedonostsev. Replies were to be returned by 
December of the same year. 


IV 

The Political Disturbances of 1905 and the 
Question of a Council 


In the strained atmosphere which existed in Russia at the time, partly 
as a result of the unsuccessful war in the Far East and partly as a result of 
the growing feeling that promised reforms would never come, this admission 
by the Tsar of the need for a Local Council with the simultaneous refusal 
to summon it had the effect not of calming but of sharpening the struggle 
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for conciliarity in the Church. The subject of a Council and of its composi- 
tion began to be heatedly discussed not only in theological journals but also 
in the general press^ and became more and more deeply rooted in the public 
mind. 

A lively journalistic debate was touched off by the appearance of the 
“Memorandum of the Thirty-Two.” Some welcomed it as the glad ringing of 
church-bells on a festal day, others regarded it as the ringing of an alarm, 
as a “violation of disd.pline.” It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
polemic against it in newspapers and journals was due partially to a misun¬ 
derstanding. The authors of the Manorandum were criticized, among other 
things, for not having indicated clearly enough the role of the laity in eccle¬ 
siastical life and especially in the Local Council; for being inclined to iden¬ 
tify the Church with the deigy; and for apparently having in view the self- 
government not of the Church but of the hierarchy, with a resulting 
strengthening of the power of the monks and their ascetic ideal. It was not 
difficult for one of the thirty-two — Father G. Petrov — to answer this by 
saying that the Petition of those who drafted the Memorandum was in fact 
a call for a Council of representatives of all members of the Church: bishops, 
white clergy and laity, and that this position had been put forward in the 
Petition to the Metropolitan which had not been cleared for publication, but 
printed later as a supplement. The Memorandum, of course, had mentioned 
the Gounidl only in very general terms. {Russkoe Slovo^ No. 87, 1905).^® 

However, the critics of this Memorandum had touched questions which 
could not be treated properly without going into more detail. The authors 
of the first Memorandum therefore presented a second paper to Metropoli¬ 
tan Antony in May of 1905, dealing especially with the composition, of a 
Church Council. The Metropolitan found it impossible to receive it as he had 
the first. He gave permission, however, to publish it in the form of a separate 
artide.^^ A split was beginning to develop between the views of the Synod 
and particular groups of the white cleigy. 

Opposing the episcopal Council projected by the Synod, the second 
Memorandum of the Thirty-Two defended an “All Church Council” at¬ 
tended not only by bishops but also by elected representatives of the clergy 
and laity. From the viewpoint of its authors this form of Council expressed 
the inner unity of the Church and was the characteristic mark of Orthodoxy, 
distinguishing it from both Roman Catholidsm and Protestantism. Catholic¬ 
ism, they said, reduces the Church to the activity of the episaopate. Piotes- 
tantism, on the other hand, has found itself compelled to reject the hier¬ 
archical prindple completely. In Orthodoxy the Church is composed of 
bishops and people together. 
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Archbishop Antony (Khrapovitsky) of Volhynia became the spokesman 
of the opposing view. He defended the exclusively episcopal membership of 
a Council. His “Answering Statement” in response to the second Memor¬ 
andum of the Thirty-Two was addressed directly to the Most Holy Ruling 
Synod. It was published in the December, 1905, issue of Bogoslovsky Vestnik 
(Theological Messenger). Sharply criticizing this Memorandum and calling 
its authors “ecclesiastical republicans” and “decadents,” Archbishop Antony 
presented so many weighty canonical notes to support his position^^ that the 
authors of the Memorandum were forced to clarify their position. About 
this same time the Group of the Thirty-Two began to broaden its member¬ 
ship. New persons joined the original circle, including prominent persons in 
the secular world as well as members of the clergy. The group began to con- 
ader not just the main questions of ecclesiastical organization, but also “the 
ways and means of bringing about a Christian society.” It asked one of its 
members, Nicolai Petrovich Aksakov, to compose an answer to Archbishop 
Antony’s Statanent. This reply, under the title “The All Church Coxmcil 
and the principle of election in the Church,” also appeared in the December 
issue of Bogoslovsky Vestnik, and was later printed as a separate publica¬ 
tion.^® In an effort to give a better foundation to their argument, Aksakov 
brought much more material from Scripture, canons and history into this 
article than is to be found in the previous (second) Memorandum. 

The polemic on the question of ecclesiastical oiganization in 1905-1906 
produced a whole series of interesting articles devoted to canonical prob¬ 
lems, The various points of view expressed on the Coimdl and the rights of 
its members were to find detailed expression later in the opinions of the 
members of the Pre-Council Committee (about which we shall speak in the 
foUowing chapter). 

The sudden appearance of theological debate at the heart of Russia’s 
social and political life occurred at the time of the revolutionary explosion. 
The ecclesiastical question now entered an unexpected new phase. By the 
Manifesto of October 17th, 1905, the absolute monarchy in Russia came to 
an end, being replaced by a constitutional monarchy. The Committee of 
Ministers was replajoed by a Coimcil of Ministers with a new membership. 
The dismissal of K. P. Pobedonostsev came several days after the publica¬ 
tion of the Manifesto. Under these new drcumstances the time for the sum¬ 
moning of a Council seemed to be near. The replies of the diocesan bishops 
to the questionnaire salt out by the Synod were now being quickly returned. 
They indicated how keenly the majority of ruling bishops fdt the need for a 
reform in the general direction of conciliarity, though there were wide di¬ 
vergencies in the details of proposed forms of conciliar administration. 
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Finally, as a parallel to the Manifesto of October 17th on the summons 
of a State Duma, a personal rescript of Emperor Nicolas II was issued on 
December 27, 1905, in the name of Metropolitan Antony of Petersburg, 
which once more placed the long-postponed Church Council on the agenda. 
The Emperor expressed his wish “that certain reforms in the organization of 
the Church be imdertaken, on the firm principles of the ecumenical canons,” 
leaving it to the three Metropolitans to fix the exact time for the Council so 
long awaited by all the faithful sons of the Church. As a Christmas gift the 
Orthodox Church was at last promised a new conciliar organization. The 
Holy Synod decided to take the preliminary development of the projected 
reform into its own hands and not leave it to governmental authorities; all 
the more so tince the latter were at that time far too occupied with uigent 
political questions. The Synod decided to form a special Pre-Council Com¬ 
mittee for the preparation of drafts of new ecclesiastical laws. On January 
14, 1906, the Emperor ratified the decision to establish a Pre-Council Com¬ 
mittee, and by March 8th of the same year it had begim its work. 

Thanks to the wise steps taken by the President of the Synod at that 
time. Metropolitan Antony, the Pre-Council Committee was a kind of “All 
Church assembly.” The Synod invited representatives of all levels in the 
Church’s life to participate in this Committee. The bishops, twelve in num¬ 
ber, were actually in a minority. Besides the bishops there were eight arch¬ 
priests, nine laymen (known for their contributions to the life of the 
Church), and about twenty-five professors from the Theological Academies 
and Universities (of these four were in clerical orders). The professors were 
indeed in the majority. Representatives of all the major schools of thought in 
the Church were included. Side by side with Archbishop Antony Khrapovit- 
sky sat his literary adversary N. P. Aksakov, the man who had written in 
defense of the Group of Thirty-Two. For the first time in the history of the 
Russian Church its reform was being considered by a committee competent 
in the realms of ecclesiastical law and history. Only the extraordinary pre¬ 
paredness of the members of this Committee can explain the fact that within 
ten months it succeeded in developing a whole series of major and signifi¬ 
cant proposals for the reorganization of the Church. 

V 

The Pre-Council Committee of 1906 and Its 
Majority Opinion 

Emperor Nicolas’ rescript, which appeared in the name of Metropolitan 
Antony, expressed a wish that “reforms” in the oi;ganization of the Russian 
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Church should be “effected on the firm principles of the ecumenical canons, 
for the greater (consolidation of Orthodoxy.” The work of the Pre-Council 
Committee was indeed carried on in a spirit of faithfulness to the canons 
accepted by the Ecumenical Councils, that is, to the canons of the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils, the eight Local Councils, and to the twelve Holy 
Fathers and others included in the ancient canonical collections of the Or¬ 
thodox Church. But the Committee’s effort to base its work on a strictly 
formal application of the canons of the fourth through the ninth centuries 
presented real difficulties, because in the long period since the ninth century 
there could not fail to be changes in the general conditions of eodesiastical 
life, while within the Russian Church itself certain institutions had appeared 
which were in no sense foreseen by those early canons. “I shall never insist 
that the institution of vicar bishops is strictly canonical,” said Prof. N. N. 
Glubokovsky, “since it is nowhere directly confirmed or sanctioned by the 
canons. On the other hand I definitely cannot agree with those who are 
inclined to the opinion that this is an essentially anti-canonical institution.” 
In Glubokovsky’s opinion this institution arose “simply as a result of the 
inescapable needs of the Church.”^® It should be added here that it is really 
an exaggeration to speak of the anti-canonical nature of vicar bishops, rince 
in fact they appeared as a modified form of the ancient chorepiscopot (vil¬ 
lage bishops), preserving the baric characteristics of this earlier institution 
but adapting them to the demands of a later time. 

Archbishop Dimitry of Kherson strongly objected to any attempt to ad¬ 
here indiscriminately to the letter of all the canons. “Can we really accept 
the statement made here,” he said at one of the meetings, “this life-killing 
statement, that ‘the conditions of life must yield before the demands of the 
canons.’? What we must be concerned about,” he went on, “is not that 
canons which define in detail certain non-essential aspects of ecclesiastical 
life, under particular external conditions that existed more than a thousand 
years ago, should again be observed literally, but that the organizational 
structure of our Church should be in harmony with what is essential in the 
canons, and should not in any -way directly contradict them,” “We must 
hold to what is essential and basic in the canons, but the details can be ac¬ 
cepted by the Church as they fit the circumstances of life ... It must be 
remembered also that no man can change the canons for himself in the light 
of his own judgment. This is a right which belongs to ecclesiastical authority, 
acting with all due deliberation.” 

These words focused attention on a very important and difficult task: 
that of distinguishing the “baric canons” which, “resting on the command 
of Christ and the teaching of the Apostles, reflect the very essence of the 
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Church’s life” and are not subject to change.20 But a fulfillment of this task 
cannot mean the wholesale rejection or alteration of those canons which 
from one’s own standpoint “define only the non-essential aspects of ec¬ 
clesiastical life.” On the contrary, it requires a painstaking research to see 
exactly which canons were published under conditions which no longer ob¬ 
tain, or have been so radically changed that the canons are not applicable 
to the present situation. The work of defining this complex of canons still in 
force involves identifying canons which have lost their force in full or in part 
either as a result of having been revoked by other canons accepted by the 
Ecumenical Counicils, or because they have been made ineffective by subse¬ 
quent ecclesiastical practice. Such an approach makes way also for the 
restoration of some former canonical institutions whenever conditions are 
again created similar to those existing at the time when such institutions 
came into being. It leads also to the conjclusion that ancient institutions can 
be changed and adapted to new conditions of life while preserving the prin¬ 
ciples of ecclesiastical organization which they express. In all this we begin 
to see the possibility of the further development of Orthodox canon law. 

One of the basic subjects discussed by the Pre-C5oimcil Committee was 
the question of the membersWp of the projected Council, including the ques¬ 
tion of members’ rights. The discussion naturally revolved about the double 
question whether or not the clergy (priest and deacons) and laity could 
take part in the Council alongside the bishops, and if (in such a case) they 
could have equal rights with the bishops in the meetings of the Council. 

A majority of the members of the Committee felt that the clergy and 
laity could attend the Council but could have no decitive vote. Those who 
defended this view sought support for it, first of all, in the canons. Arch¬ 
bishop Antony (Khrapovitsky) held that in ancient times “only bishops at¬ 
tended the Councils, usually having a Patriarch at their head.”^* According 
to Prof. N. S. Suvorov one would find nothing in the canons included in 
the Kniga Pravil (Book of Regulations) to indicate the fixll particip>ation in 
Council of anyone but bishops, since only bishops were actually members 
of the Ecumenical Councils. Archiiiiandrites and priests attended only as 
representatives of absent bishops, and only by their direct commission. In¬ 
dividuals from the ranks of the clergy and laity took part in these Councils 
only as experts, giving information needed in the matters under consider- 
ation.22 

Grounds for the defense of this position were also sought in ecclesiastical 
practice. While supporting Prof. Suvorov’s assertion that there were no per¬ 
sons from the ranks of the cleigy or laity at the Ecumenical Councils as 
members having full voting rights, Prof. I. S. Berdnikov of the Theological 
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Acaxkmy of Ka 2 an pointed out also that representatives of the clei^ and 
laity did in fact attend, not only the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem, but 
also, in the post-apostolic period, several Local Councils in the second and 
third centuries. He showed that according to the records of the Council of 
Carthage in 257 A.D. there were present eighty-seven bishops, as well as a 
large number of presbyters and deacons, and a greater part of the people. 
There is also mention, he said, of clergy and laity at Councils in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth centuries, although the total number of such Local and Dio¬ 
cesan Councils is extremely small. “What is important, however,” said Pro¬ 
fessor Berdnikov, “is not the mere fact that there were occasions when the 
clergy and laity were pemiitted to attend a Council, but the agnificance of 
their presence at these Councils.” We may learn something, in his opinion, 
from the very picture we get of these meetings, as described, for example, by 
Prof. A. P. Lebedev in his book Ob uchastii miryan na soborakh (“The 
Partidpation of the Laity in Church Coundls,” Moscow, 1906, p. 17), On 
the basis of a number of early descriptions of particular Local Councils, 
Lebedev was able to give a general view of the way business was carried on 
at these assemblies. The picture we have is one of bishops sitting in a semi* 
drde in the middle of the church, with the presbyters occupying places be¬ 
hind them, while the deacons stand around their bishops, and the laity stand 
also. All persons present could take part in the deliberations. Once a matter 
had been fully considered, the president would put the question to a vote 
of the bishops. Thdr decision was then declared to all the people present 
in the assembly, who would express their agreement with the dedtion by ac¬ 
clamations. Lebedevas description was thus in full harmony with the opinion 
already advanced in earlier theological literature, that is, that “the decisive 
vote at Coundls in ancient times belonged to the bishops alone — all the 
rest, presbyters, deacons, confessors and the faithful had a consultative vote 
only.”23 

In the eyes of its supporters this view found confirmation in the actual 
position of the clergy and laity in the Orthodox Church. In the words of 
S. T. Golubev of the Kiev Academy, “The Orthodox Church does not 
regard the laity as Catholidsm does, as an inert mass moved toward the 
gates of Paradise by the Church’s hierarchy. It considers the partidpation 
of the laity in eccledastical affairs as lawful, flowing out of the spirit of the 
Orthodox doctrine, and therefore always to be dedred. Thus also the Or¬ 
thodox Church (and here is a fundamental difference between Orthodoxy 
and Protestantism) assigns a particular realm of activity, and particular 
Umits within this realm, for the partidpation of the laity, as the eccledas- 
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tical canons show.”24 These “limits” for the living and active participation 
of the laity in the Church’s life are determined by the “hierarchical struc¬ 
ture” of the Church, which obliges us to recognize a fK>sition of subordina¬ 
tion for some and privileges for others. 

The superior privileges of the hierarchy and clergy do not, of course, 
completely prohibit the laity from exercising their lesser privileges in their 
own sphere of action. The problem of the position of the laity in the Church 
is precisely the problem of defining the proper limits of their activity. There 
was no full agreement on this point among the suppK>rters of the consultative 
function of the laity in a Council. Prof. M. A. Ostrouinov of the University 
of Kharkov held that “the laity have only the right to a Christian religious 
education, to Christian sanctification in the Sacraments, and to guidance by 
their pastors.” The active role of the laity was thus reduced to a simple 
obedience to the guidance of pastors, and the receiving from them of the 
gifts of Divine grace. The laity are, as Prof. Ostroumov himself put it, in 
the position of “persons under authority.” By thus reducing the active role 
of the laity in the Church to the level of passive obedience (in the Catholic 
manner, according to Prof. Golubev), Ostroumov was unable to find any 
real basis for allowing them to attend a Coimcil. “By what right,” he asks, 
“can the laity, who are canonically not called to the hierarchical office, take 
part in a Council? How can those who are under authority participate in 
authority? They have no right to this whatever, nor can they have, since 
this would contradict the very concept of one placed under authority. The 
right to particii>ate in Councils cannot be derived from the fact that the 
laity are members of the Church, since from this fact we derive only the 
concept of their submission to authority.” In spite of all this, however, 
Ostroumov agreed with the idea that laymen should be permitted to attend 
the Council... but on the grounds of “ecclesiastical economy” (permitted 
deviation from the exact implementation of ecclesiastical laws), out of a 
“condescension to human need and a love of mankind.”^® His reference 
to “economy,” however, could do nothing to soften the contradictory nature 
of his position. An exception to the requirements of common canonical 
norms on the principle of ecclesiastical “economy” can be granted lawfully 
by supreme ecclesiastical authority only, to separate individuals or groups 
and under such circumstances, unforeseen by the law, as would render the 
strict observance of the general norms contrary to the interests of the Church 
or to the task of saving individual men. While granting the dispensation 
or exception from the general rule, the rule itself remains in force for the 
rest of the Church. But the admission of the laity to a Council “by economy” 
creates a general rule which has the effect of abrogating and replacing the 
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basic canonical principle, advanced by Ostroumov himself, which prohibits 
them from becoming members of a CounciL The laity thus receive rights 
which, in his own words, “they neither do nor can possess.” Needless to say, 
“economy” cannot go quite as far as that. New law cannot be created by 
way of “economy.” 

Other supporters of the admission of clergy and laity to the Council 
would allow them a much greater and more significant role in ecclesiastical 
life. In his “Response” to the questionnaire of the Holy Synod Bishop Stefan 
of Mogilyev had written: “Realization of the principle of conciliarity, as the 
broad interaction and living communion of all members of the Church’s 
organism, requires a regular and organized representation of the laity.”^^ 
Bishop Stefan defended this position also in the meetings of the Pre^Coundl 
Committee. Metropolitan Antony of St. Petersburg was another who saw 
the Church as the unity of all the faithful. He too opposed Ostroumov, 
saying that the very fact that cleigy and laity are numbered as members of 
the Church is enough to show that they are in a position to be members of 
a Council. “We all know,” he said, “that the Church consists of bishops, 
clergy and laity, forming as it were a coherent whole. It is on this basis that 
the participation in a Council not only of bishops but also of cleigy and 
laity has been acknowledged desirable. ”2® But the Metropolitan emphasized 
the need to distinguish in the Church between pastors and flock and between 
bishops and priests, and he made it clear that the granting of equal right to 
bishops, prints and laity would be “a violation of the fundamental principles 
of ecclesiastical life,” sinioe “the fulness of ecclesiastical powers resides in the 
episcopate.”^ Thus he fully accepted the notion of the participation of the 
clergy and laity in a consulting role. 

When Archbishop Antony (Khrapovitsky) of Volhynia r^inded Metro¬ 
politan Antony that the Holy Synod had petitioned the Sovereign for the 
summons of a Council of bishops only, the Metropolitan “explained that the 
petition had not come from the initiative of the Synod itself, but had been 
inspired by the course of historical events.” At any rate, he said, “from the 
responses of the Diocesan Bishops, the desirability of inviting the cleigy and 
laity to take part in the Counidl has been made plain.”^ Archbishop Antony 
of Volhynia remained the sole unwavering opponent of the participation of 
the clergy and laity in the Council, granting only that laymen could appear 
at the Council as petitioners to set forth their desires and needs.^^ 
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VI 


A Minority Opinion in the Pre-Council 
Committee 

MOST of the members of the Committee held that the deciave vote 
in the Council should be reserved to the bishops, a minority vigorously de¬ 
fended the equal voting rights of all members of the Council and the right 
of the clergy and laity to participate on a par with the bishops in the 
consideration and deciding of all questions. This small but energetic group 
included Archpriest P. Ya. Svetlov, a professor of Kiev University, Father 
A. P. Rozhdestvensky, a professor of the Theological Academy of St. Peters¬ 
burg, Prof. V. Z. Zavitnevich of the Theological Academy of Kiev, Prof. 
V. I. Nesmelov of the Theological Academy of Kazan, Professor M. N. 
Mashanov of the same Academy, and N. P. Aksakov. On a number of 
questions this group was joined by N. D. Kuznetsov, as well as others. Their 
view included the doctrine of the Church as a spiritual or moral unity, and 
the juridical consequences deriving from this concept. 

Some members of this group acknowledged that “the canons actually 
give no indication whatever of the necessity for the participation of presby¬ 
ters and laity in a Council.” This did not disturb them, however. “It must 
be proved,” said Aksakov, “that the canons prohibit such participation.”® 
In supporting this view, N. D. Kuznetsov pointed out a possible conclusion 
to be drawn from it: “The concepts of decisive and consultative votes at a 
Council are alien to the history of the Church and to the very canons which 
many people would like to use to resolve all the questions put to us by life. 
Here, of course, we come up against the need to be guided not by such 
concepts as these, but by the general principles contained in the doctrine 
of the Church.”® 

In a paper entitled “A separate opinion of a minority group on the ques¬ 
tion of the comporition of the Council,” we have an expression and special 
interpretation of the “canonical basis” which this minority group, as well as 
the entire Pre-Goundl Committee, sought so vigorously to maintain, and 
also its view of the Church. According to this paper those things are “canon¬ 
ical” which correspond “to the highest plan of eccleriastical life, to that 
unattainable ideal which has never in any place been fully realized in the 
whole wealth of its content, but which has always sought out concrete forms 
of realization more or less closely corresponding to its ideal norms. The ideal 
is eternal, the forms are changing... reflecting the changeableness of this 
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constantly evolving life ” It was in the light of this understanding of what 
is canonical that the supporters of this view insisted “that the forthcoming 
reforms of our Church must be carried out in the spirit of the canonical 
principles of the ancient Ecumenical Church.” On the same grounds they 
refused to admit “the notion that the reforms of our times must inevitably 
be a mechanical reproduction of old historical patterns, very posribly im- 
suitable for our times.” The long expected reforms must be not “a simple 
mechanical reproduction of old models, but the renewal of the Church on 
the foundation of its inner and primary principles,” In any study of historical 
forms, “it is necessary to look for the eternal principles of life which manifest 
themselves in these forms.” These primary foundations and eternal principles 
are engraved above all, according to the “Separate Opinion” of the minority 
group, in the Word of God, in particular in the doctrine of the Church as 
the Body of Christ and the accoimt of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem. 

“In calling the Church the Body of Christ,” the minority said, “St. Paul 
makes very clear, on the one hand, the close inner bond that mxrst exist 
between the members of the Church, and on the other hand, the deep sig¬ 
nificance that each individual member has in the Church as Christ’s Body. 
(Rom. 12:1-5; I Cor. 12:12-27; Eph. 4:1-32) . At the same time the Apostle 
warns that no one member should exalt himself above the others (Rom. 
12:3).^’^ “This excludes every striving for an exclusive position in the 
Church to be gained by pushing others aside,” the Separate Opinion con¬ 
tinues. “Those members of the body which seem the weakest, according to 
the Apostle, are the very members that are needed most of all.”^ “The 
elevation of bishops to a point where they are regarded as the only vital, 
active members of the Church, and the consequent lowering of others to a 
point where they are seen as dead, passive members, deals a blow to the 
oiganic unity of Christ’s Church.”^ “The purpose for which all the members 
of the Church are united in the one Body of Christ.,. consists in the making 
perfect of each individual person in the task of love (Eph. 4:15) “Love... 
is the organic force which unites all the members of Christ’s Church in the 
one Body of Christ, at the same time revealing itself as the foundation on 
which the conciliar principle in the Church is established.” 

The Separate Opinion goes on to say: “Mutual love prevailed, of course, 
in the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem.” Here there were “neither superiors 
nor subordinates, in the juridical sense of these terms; neither persons in 
authority nor those slavishly subordinated to them... Here all were able to 
speak and persuade others to the measure of their ability and understanding,” 
Apostles, presbyters and the brethren took part in the deliberations of the 
assembly. The epistle to Antioch was a conciliar act executed by the Apostles, 
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the presbyters and all the brethren of the Church (Acts 15:7,12, 22, 23,25). 
This Cotmcil is important as an authoritative standard for the kind of rela¬ 
tionship that should ejdst between members of the Council “Here all recog¬ 
nize themselves as full and equal members of the one Body of Christ, 
organically united by the power of love. This is precisely why the decisive 
vote here belongs not to Apostles, not to presbyters, not to the brethren, taken 
separately, but to the unanimity of all, since only in such singleness of mind 
does love appear, the basic law and creative power of the Church of Christ.”^ 
In the post-apostolic period and in the epoch of the Ecumenical Councils we 
encounter, according to the Separate Opinion, “this same conciliar principle, 
although its external expression took different forms, depending on the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of each period.’* The early rule governing the participa¬ 
tion of the clergy and laity in Councils became physically impossible with the 
passage of time, in view of the increase in the number of the faithful. Councils 
came to be attended by bishops only, the chosen men of the people, enjoying 
the full trust of the communities which had elected them. “It was for this last 
reason, and not by virtue of their episcopal office, that the conciliar decrees 
of the bishops acquired the authority which they possessed in the eyes of 
believers.” Referring to the Epistle of the Eastern Patriarchs, who had ac¬ 
cepted “the very Body of Christ, that is, the whole people, as the guardian 
of piety,” the Separate Opinion stresses the point that the binding force of 
the decisions of episcopal Councils depended on “the whole people of the 
Church, whose unanimous acceptance was the sole proof of the validity of 
a conciliar decree.”^ 

All these arguments were crowned by yet another, drawn from the same 
doctrine of the Church as the Body of Christ. The Church is revealed as the 
Body of Christ insofar as it is the spiritual or ethical unity of the faithful. 
Canonists look at the Church as a juridical union. “But the juridical approach 
to questions concerning the rights and mutual relations of the members of the 
Council is excluded,” said the authors of the Separate Opinion, “by the con¬ 
cept of the Church as the Body of Christ. The distinction between a decisive 
and a consultative vote does not correspond to the nature of the Church as an 
institution which in its essence is not juridical but ethical, defined by the 
principle of Christian love and not by the principle of law.”^ Practical argu¬ 
ments were also added to considerations of principle in support of the broad 
active participation of the laity in the organs of Church administration. Kuz¬ 
netsov emphasized that “the Orthodox Church considers laymen as reasoning 
sheep, who in the light of Church history have shown themselves capable not 
only of giving wise counsel for the good of the Church, but also of taking 
an active hand in working for the common good.” He reminded his listeners 
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also of the “dearly expounded insight of the Apostles, that care for material 
things should not distract the clergy from the work of pastoral ministry.’”*® 
Prof. Svetlov remarked that in recent years in Russia there had been a dear- 
cut and urgent demand, not only from the hierarchy but also from the detgy 
and laity, for an end to the isolation of bishops from their flocks and the 
restoration of wholeness to the Body of Christ “by an active parddpation of 
all in its life and work.” He felt that if the All Russian Local Church Council 
was turned now into a Coundl of bishops only, it might well drive the best 
and most vital dements out of the Church. It would be to lose this “unique 
and golden opportunity to renew the Church on the piindple of condliarity.” 
“A refusal to let the deigy and laity take their place as genuine and fully 
competent members of the Council,” said Svetlov, “would also be a bad omen 
for Ae future of the Council itself. It would be discredited in the eyes of the 
Church, would lose its moral authority, and in the end would have small 
chance of acceptance by the Church as a whole.”^* 

The aiguments of the minority group In the PrewCoundl Committee were 
not left unanswered. The Separate Opinion dearly testified to the livdy sense 
its authors had of the spiritual character of the Church and to their appreci¬ 
ation of its sanctity, but it was not difficult for Prof. Berdnikov to expose the 
extreme vagueness of the “canonical baas” on which the minority proposed to 
build its ecclesiastical reform, as well as the obscurity of the references to 
“the inner fimdamental principles” from which this “ever youthful Church 
is constantly renewed.” The external structure of the Church should, of 
course, be in harmony with its “fundamental prindples,” i.e., with those basic 
structural elements established and made plain in the Holy Scriptures. But 
Orthodox canon law, as Prof. Berdnikav pcnnted out, do^ in fact place the 
Holy Scriptures at the basis of all ecclesiastical legislation, at the same time 
seeking grounds also in tradition and in the accepted usages of the Church. 
The decrees of the Ecumenical Councils are founded on Holy Scripture and 
represent the best possible commentary on and exposition of those passages 
in Scripture which deal with the structure of the Church. To regard all the 
ecumenical canons as nothing more than temporary and changeable expres¬ 
sions of the eternal truth of the Church means to reject that view of the basis 
of ecdesiastical organization which has been defined by the Church itself. 

It is predsdy the canons of the Ecumenical Coundls that have determined 
the organizational structure which has been preserved by the Orthodox 
Church down to the present time, and by which it may be distinguished from 
other Christian Churches and communities. Alongside definitions of the con¬ 
stant and basic principles of ecclesiastical organization there are also in this 
body of law certain decrees of a temporary character. But with each partic- 
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ular decree of this kind it is necessary to demonstrate that it really has for 
some reason lost its force^ either as a result of having been nullified by later 
canons or eicclesiastical practice, or because of the disappearance of the 
conditions under which it was originally established. To dismiss canons simply 
because they are not in harmony with conclusians drawn from Scripture by a 
given group of churchmen would mean, in the opinion of Berdnikov, to put 
a ‘‘subjective^’ understanding in the place of ecclesiastical canons. Conclusions 
drawn from Holy Scripture by particular canonists today are imable to destroy 
the force of conclusions already defined by earlier Coimcils of the Church. 

The notion of the equality of the voices of bishops, clergy and laity was 
refuted by a number of members of the Committee, who spoke of the prinaacy 
of the episcopate in the Orthodox Church, showing how it is in perfect har¬ 
mony with Scripture, canon law and tradition. This primacy places the episco¬ 
pate above the dergy and laity, and safeguards its supreme position by reject¬ 
ing any higher authority. It is for this reason, the majority said, that the 
episcopate has the dedding vote not only at strictly episcopal Councils, but 
also at Coundls where deigy and laity are in attendance. Thus at the Council 
of Carthage in 257 A.D., held under the presidency of St. Cyprian, decirions 
were made by having each bishop in the Council state his opinion on the 
question in turn, in spite of the fact that there were present “a great number 
of presbyters and deacons” and a “greater part of the people.” There is reason 
to believe that even at the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem, “after much 
debate,” the decision was formulated and promulgated by the Apostles, prov¬ 
ing that it could not be in any sense contrary to their wishes. 

A xxrint which came under particularly heavy fire was the minority view 
that the doctrine of the Church as the Body of Christ exdudes all distinction 
in the degree of influence different members of the Chiudi might have on 
ecderiastical administration, and that this doctrine must inevitably lead to 
the admission of equal rights for all in a Church Coundl. The b^tring of the 
concept of the Body of Christ “on the form of the ecclesiastical organism,” 
said Prof. Almazov, “can mean one thing only: that the deigy and laity, as 
members of the eodesiastical organism, are necessary to its existence. However 
their necessity is one thing, while thdr significance in the administration and 
essential activity of the organism is quite another matter.” In this connection 
it was emphasized more than once, especially by Archbishop Antony (Khra- 
povitsky), that a body presupposes many organs with different functions, and 
that the specialized fimctions of a particular organ cannot be performed by 
another. In the view of the majority a correct comparison of the Church with 
a living organism leads to a condusion exactly opposite to that of the minority. 
It leads us to> admit a unique rignificance for each oigan in the life of the 
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CJhurch, each with its own degree of influence, and to reject any full equality 
among the members of the Church as something contrary to Orthodox canon 
law.® 

Prof. Suvorov drew spedal attention to the fundamental difflculty in 
using the doctrine of the Body of Christ for a definition of the rights of difTer- 
ent members of the Chxurch at a Council. “In general ” he said, “no definite 
conclusions can be drawn from a comparison of the Church with the Body 
of Christ.”® He then pointed out the inner contradictian in the minority 
poation. “Those who speah of ‘the Body of Christ’ and ‘the mystical organism 
of the Church’ and at the same time reproach their adversaries for having 
‘transported concepts borrowed from the juridical realm into the sphere of 
strictly moral relationship,’ are themselves demanding a very definite juriidiical 
equality for all members of the Church in the forthcoming Council, in spite 
of the fact that they are imbued with the idea of the moral relationships exist¬ 
ing in the mystical Body of Christ.”® At the baris of Suvorov’s objection lay 
the thought that it is inadmissible to draw conclusions from things in the 
mystical, spiritual world as if they referred to the properties of things existing 
in the altogether different conditions of this earthly world. 

The Church on earth stands on the border between two worlds. It belongs 
to the earthly world insofar as it is a union of people living on earth. But in 
contrast with other earthly unions, it has in view the creation of a spiritual 
unity of men with God and the highest spirits of the Heavenly Realm. It 
pursues goals which go beyond the limits of earthly existence, seeking to make 
men capable of rising after death to the life of the Kingdom that is to come. 
The Church was founded not by men, as other earthly unions are, but by 
the God-Man Jesus Christ and His Apostles, It was placed under the guidance 
of the episcopate, which derives its authority from Cluist through His Aposdes. 
It is enlightened by the teaching of Christ, and endowed with the life-giving 
gifts of divine grace bestowed in the Sacraments. And only because super¬ 
natural powers really do exist in the Church’s life is it in a position to fulfill 
its great task of saving men, that is, of drawing them out of the sin that has 
laid waste the human organism, and setting them on the true path of life 
proper to human nature, a life that is not to be realized without communion 
with God. 

As an earthly union, the Church is made up of men, of spiritual-physical 
beings bound up in their everyday life with the material world. To realize 
its spiritual goals the earthly Church has need, then, for a certain concrete 
structure. In order that its holy taric can be realized by mm moved by sinful 
inclinations, certain rules of conduct must be established to defend the com¬ 
munity of the Chiurch as a whole and also its individual members from the 
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destructive power of their own weaknesses. This requires a propter delineation 
of the rights and obligations of the Church’s members, and the establishment 
of some practical norms which have been developed over many centunes to 
insure the successful working of human associations. The mystical life of the 
Church and God’s relationship to men are not to be contained, of course, 
within the framework of r^hts and obligations. They lie beyond the limits of 
ecclesiastical law. But to the extent that the Church is one among other 
human associations, its activity can be defined by legal norms, which must 
then be adapted to the canying out of the Church’s special tasks. In defining 
the structure of the earthly Church one must take into account, therefore, not 
only its spiritual foundations, but also the conditions of its earthly existence. 

As a spiritual unity of believers with Christ, and of one believer with 
another in Christ, the Church manifests itself as the Body of Christ This 
ccmcept is not just a amile or figure of speech. It bears witness to a unity so 
intimate that it can be said that all the faithful having ‘'one spirit” form “one 
body”—^with Christ at the head (Eph. 4:3-4). But from the words of the 
Apostle it appears also that the Church as the Body of Christ is still in the 
process of being built up. To the degree that we are imbued with the spirit 
of Christ and follow His commandment of love there occurs, in the words 
of the Apostle, “a building up of the Body of Christ... until we all come into 
the unity of the faith and knowledge of the Son of God... to the measure of 
the full stature of Christ.” (Eph. 4:11-13). This building up of the Body of 
Christ is a real and g^uine phenomenon of the spiritual world, not perceived 
by the physical senses of the body, but keenly felt by the faithful as the blow¬ 
ing of the Spirit of Gkd, as the unceasing manifestation of the Kingdom of 
the Good—the Kingdom of God. If the process of edifying the Body of Christ 
within the framework of the Church has not yet been completed, this means 
that the members of the Church have not yet all been formed in perfect unity 
with Christ, nor have they entered yet fully into the make-up of His Body. So 
long as the process of upbuilding the Body goes on, measures must be taken 
against the human weaknesses which hinder the forward movement of this 
process. 

The complex task of organizing the earthly Church is one of creating a 
system for uniting people in which the bestowal on them of the gifts of divine 
grace will be guaranteed, and in which there will be the greatest possibility 
of realizing perfectly the upbuilding of the Body of Christ in the unity of 
faith and love. Thus in the Holy Scriptures there is not only the doctrine of 
the Church as the Body of Christ but also a number of statements by Christ 
Himself and His Apostles on the subject of the earthly organization of the 
Church: on the power of the hierarchy to teach and conduct the Sacraments 
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(Matt. 10:1-15; Matt. 28:19-20; Lk. 22:17-20); on the foi^veness of sins 
(Matt. 18:18; Jn. 20:23); on marriage and divorce (Matt. 5:32; 19:3- 
11; Rom. 7:2-3; I Cor. 7:2ff); on the qualities and obligations of sacred 
ministers (I Tim. 3:1-13; Trrus 1:5-9; I Pet. 5:1-9; I Cor. 12:28); on com¬ 
plaints against the cleigy (I Tim. 5:19); on the treatment of those who have 
sinned, and on the p>ositian of those who have been excluded from the Church 
by not having heard its voice (Matt. 15-17; I Cor. 5:9-15; I Tim. 5:20); 
even on relationships with civil authority (Matt. 22:17-21; Lk. 20:21-25; 
I Pet. 2:13-17; Rom. 13:1-7). The Jerusalem Council presented a model for 
the resolution of the most important questions in the Church’s life. The 
Fathers of the Ecumenical and ancient Local Councils were men who had 
grown up under the conditions of Roman law and order and whose minds 
were deeply influenced by Roman legal concepts. It is not surprising, then, 
that they brought these ideas into the realm of the Chunch’s life and used 
some of them for the regulation of relationships within the community of the 
Church, adapting them to the goals of the Church’s activity. 

Since the earthly Church belongs at once to the spiritual as well as to the 
material world, its external oiganization cannot be derived amply from the 
concept of the Body of Christ as a purely spiritual unity. Prof. Suvorov’s 
observations dealt a decisive blow to the attempt of the minority to establish 
the equal rights of the clergy and laity in the Council. 


VII 

The Regulations of the Pre-Council Committee 


The minority position in determining the question of the composition and 
rights of members of the Council was rejected. In a (Jeneral Meeting of 
the Pre-Council Cofltnmittee it was decided that the Gounidl should consist 
of bishops, cleigy and laity, the clergy and laity, however, being given only 
a consultative voice in the work of the Council. They would “participate in 
the discussion of all matters and questions before the Council,” according to 
the Committee’s resolution, “but the definitions and regulations of the Council 
would be composed and subscribed to by the bishops only.” The clergy and 
laity could also be invited to take part in special cominissions, when the 
Council felt this was necessary. The very cautiously worded resolution of the 
Committee provided that: “for the preliminary examination of questions 
formulated by the Council, commissions may be formed, if the Council sees 
the need, from the membership of the Council, including the clergy and laity 
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as well as bishops. Such commissions will submit their findings to the judgment 
of the General Assembly of the Council.” 

Only ruling diocesan bishops are to be members of the Council. SufFragan 
(vicar) and retired bishops can attend the Council only if invited by the 
Holy Synod. In connection with the participation of the clergy and laity, the 
proposal was made several times that the diocesan bishop be permitted to 
invite whoever he wished to be present with him in the Council’s meetings. 
Metropolitan Antony of St. Petersburg objected to this proposal. He felt that 
“elections were necessary, in the sense that the bishop himself would wish to 
know the thinking of his clergy and laity... If he were to select a person whom 
no one had elected this could lead to scandal and dissentian..He therefore 
proposed that a number of candidates be elected and the bishop should invite 
persons to the Ck>imdl only from among these candidates.^ In accordance 
with this suggestion the Pre-Council Committee ruled that candidates for 
Council membership from the diocese should be elected at deanery meetings, 
one clergyman and one layman from each deanery, and that from this num¬ 
ber the diocesan bishop should then select and approve one representative 
from the clergy and one from the laity 

The definition of the composition of the Coimcil was in the mind of its 
authors not only a renewal but also a further development of ancient practice. 
The early Church knew only direct popular assemblies, in the election of 
bishops, for example, and was not familiar with representative institutions 
or the election of Council members. The Pre-Council Committee had intro¬ 
duced into the composition of the Council elected representatives of the cleigy 
and laity from every diocese, with the provision that these representatives be 
approved by the diocesan bishop. Early documents show that the clergy and 
laity took part in only a few of the ancient Local Councils. Now their par¬ 
ticipation was being accepted as a formal and general rule. The ancient order 
was thus retained, but in a new form, corresponding to the new circumstances 
of social and public life. 

Beside the regulations concerning periodic Counicils of the Russian Church, 
the Pre-Council Committee also made decisions affecting the composition of 
the Holy Synod, the Patriarch, the procedure for electing diocesan bishops, 
the reformation of diocesan administration and the ecclesiastical courts, and 
the establishment of Metropolitan districts. These districts had been regarded 
earlier as an introduction of self-government in certain areas of the Church’s 
life, and as a step toward the conciliar self-government of the entire Church. 
Now, with the acceptance of the proposal for a Local Council of the Russian 
Church, the significance of the Metropolitan districts was diminished, and 
their formation was admitted to be simply desirable, not obligatory; even then 
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they were to be created only “for pastoral reasons.,. and not as judicial and 
adminisitrative institutions.”*^^ 

The sesaons of the Pre-Counicil Committee ended in the middle of De¬ 
cember, 1906. On April 25th of the following year the Ckmunittee’s completed 
Regulation for the summons of an extraordiiiary Council of the Russian 
Church was ratified by the Emperor. 

AU that remained now was the stimmons itself. 

VIII 

The Holy Synod Under the Provisional Government 

The Russian Government managed to recover somewhat from the revo¬ 
lutionary shock at the end of 1905, and in the following year it set out again 
on the path of social reforms, although these were undertaken on the most 
limited scale possible. The first State Duma was dismissed on Jtdy 7, 1906, 
shortly after it had been called. The second State Duma suffered a similar 
fate on June 3, 1907. The sessions of the Pre-Council Committee were also 
brought to a close before all the work that had been assigned to it had bem 
completed. 

Time passed, but there was no sign of the promised summons of a Coun- 
dl. Metropolitan Antony of St. Petersburg died, and the membership of the 
Holy Synod was very substantially altered. Five years passed. In order to dispel 
the impression that the waiting had indeed been in vain, a new “Pre-Council 
Conference” was formed in 1912, designed to r^uce the material of the 
Pre-Countcil Committee to a form more suitable for conaderation at the 
Council itself. The Pre-Council Conference did not have the character of a 
broadly based gathering of representatives of various schools of theological 
thought as did the Pre-Council Committee of 1^36. The reports and findings 
of the Pre-Council Conf^ence were bound into five bulky volumes. Still the 
Council was not sommaaed. The beginning of the World War in 1914 still 
further removed the time of its calling. 

The Council of the Rusaan Church was convened at last only after the 
revolution of 1917, during the time of the Provisional Government. The Holy 
Synod remained imder the control of the Ober-Prooirator right up to the 
end of the Imperial Grovemment, although the office was officially condemned. 
Even under the Provisional Government which emerged after ffie revolution 
there was still a tendency to keep the administration of the Church in the 
hands of the State, and to carry out ecclesiastical reforms by action of dvil 
authority. 
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The Proviaonal Government regarded itself as a secular, non-confessional 
authority, but admitted the need to give special attention to the Orthodox 
Church as historically the most important Church in Russia, and so it too 
appointed its Ober-Procurator to the Holy Synod. The man named to this 
position was V. N. Lvov, for many years a member of the Commission for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of the State Duma. At the first meeting of the Holy 
Synod on March 4th, 1917, the new Ober-Procurator declared in the name 
of the Provisional Government that the primary tast of this Government was 
the liberation of the Church from its subjection to the State. This would be 
accomplished, he said, by means of a Local Council^ which would have the 
task of organizing the self-government of the Church. Up to that time the 
Synod must accept the “directives” of the Provisional Government through 
him, as the Ober-Procurator of the new Government. His words seemed to 
carry a certain disbelief in the readiness of the members of the Holy Synod to 
bring about the free self-government of the Church, and suggested also a 
peculiar desire to force the Church to become free in the form that seemed 
most desirable to the Government. 

To hasten this reforming activity several changes were made in the mem¬ 
bership of the episcopate. Two members of the Holy Synod—Metropolitan 
Pitirim of St. Petersburg and Metropolitan Makary of Moscow—were re¬ 
moved, their appointments having been made apparently under the influence 
of Rasputin. Metropolitan Vladimir of Kiev became president of the Synod. 
This somewhat modified Synod then published an Encyclical on the expected 
summons of an All Russian Local Council, and carried out several reforms in 
diocesan administration. It also continued to guard its dignity as the highest 
hierarchical organ of the Church in the face of the “directives” of the secular 
government. It was not long before relations between Lvov and the members 
of the Synod became extremely strained. The members of the Synod only 
very reluctantly accepted the policy of the Provisional Government as laid 
down by Lvov, a policy that tended to reduce even more the position of the 
Orthodox Church in the State. In particular they were opposed to the placing' 
of a large number of parochial schools under the authority of the Ministry of 
Education. The members of the Synod also opposed certain reforms carried 
out in a way which they considered to be inconsistent with the views of the 
Church, for example, the question of divorce. They very unwillingly accepted 
laws dealing with the reform of the upper and intermediate ecclesiastical 
schools, which had the effect of reducing the right of the central ecclesiastical 
authority to administer these schools. These disagreements in the question of 
how to meet the demands of the times were only sharpened by Lvov’s tactless 
manner. An ill-tempered individxial, he simply revived the type of authori- 
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taiian Ober-Procurator who sees himself as the ‘‘commander” of the Holy 
Synod. If the Synod made a decision which he did not like he would raise 
his voice and shout: “I will not let this get by!” In this strained atmosphere, 
during a recess in the meetings of the Synod over the Feast of Easter, Lvov 
closed down the ofRcial publication of the Synod, Tserkovny Vestnik (“The 
Church Messenger”), and without any consideration of the question in a 
meeting of the Synod he transferred the publication of this journal to another 
editorial committee, at the Theological Academy of St. Petersburg. He then 
asked three members of the Synod who had remained in St. Petersburg to 
endorse by their signatures the acceptance of this decision by the Synod. Two 
of them subslcribed: Sergius, Archbishop of Vladimir (who became Patriarch 
of Moscow in 1943) and Protopresbyter T. Shavelsky. Tikhon, Archbishop of 
Vilna (Patriarch of Moscow in 1917-1924) refused to give his signature. In 
these constantly worsening relations with the Synod, Lvov resorted to dismiss¬ 
ing the Synod itself. 

Lvov soon named new members to the Synod, including archpriests as 
well as bishops. Among the clergy appointed were several professors from 
institutions of higher learning, including A. P. Rozhdestvensky, former mem¬ 
ber of the minority group of the Pre-Coundl Committee of 1906. From the 
membership of the previous Synod there remained only Archbishop Sergius 
and Platon, former Exarch of Georgia (who later became head of the Russian 
Church in America). Even with this new membership, however, things went 
badly. At the outset the new members of the Synod expressed profound regret 
that they had been called to a weighty and responsible task “solely by the 
will of the Provisional Government” and not by the choice of their fellow 
pastors and all the faithful sons of the Church. They indicated that they were 
remaining in the Synod only in view of the urgent need to reorganize the 
supreme administrative structure of the Church. Clashes with Lvov continued. 
Its members held that the Ober-Procurator had no right to take measures 
independently, without the knowledge and approval of the Holy Synod. The 
President stated on several occasions, in the name of all manbers of the 
Synod, that the desire of the Ober-Procurator to undertake action illegally in 
a given question would compel them to resign their office, and only in the 
face of this was he restrainai.*® 

The most important action of the new Synod was the formation of a new 
preparatory commission for the calling of a Council—^the Pre-Coimcil Con¬ 
sultation. There were about sixty persons in the Consultation, including 
bishops, clergy, laity, and not a few professors. As Assistant Ober-Procurator, 
A. V. Kartashev was also a member. The Synod and the Pre-Coundl Con¬ 
sultation found themselves working in an atmosphere of renewed ferment in 
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ecclesiastical circles, with the formation of special groups of clergy and laymen 
seeking ways to revive the Church’s life. The work of the Pre-Council Con¬ 
sultation moved forward quickly, taking advantage of materials from the 
Pre-Council Coimnitee of 1906 and the Pre-Council Conference of 1912. On 
the basis of its findings the Synod very quickly published a series of *'pro- 
virional” decrees: on parish and diocesan administration and on the election 
of bishops. On July 5th, 1917, the Synod ratified the Regulation on the elec¬ 
tion of members of the Council passed by the Pre-Coundl Consultation, and 
ordered that the Council be convened on August 15th, 1917.^ 

In the meantime during the month of July there were radical changes 
at the top level of the Provisional (Jovemment. A. F. Kerensky became the 
President of the new Government, in place of Prince G. E. Lvov. V. N. Lvov 
was obliged to vacate the post of Ober-Procurator, and his place was taken 
by Prof. A. V. Kartashev, an outstanding figure in ecclesiastical and civic 
affairs, and former assistant to the Ober-Procurator. Kartashev was not al¬ 
together opposed to the views of his predecessor on the role of the State in 
the carrying out of ecclesiastical reform. In Kartashev’s opinion it was in the 
interest of the Church itself, as it moved from its position of subservience to 
the State toward a free organization based on the elective process, that the 
Provisional Government should remain for a time, as it were “illegally,” with¬ 
in the apparatus of ecclesiastical government... and should, “like a midwife,” 
assist in the birth of the conciliar reform of the Church. ‘K)nly by this ‘suigical 
expedient’ was it possible to hasten the liquidation of the oppressive elements 
inherited from the old order.”^ He believed that the forthcoming Council, 
as the constituent assembly of the Russian Church, must submit any legisla¬ 
tion it might prepare to the Provisional Government for approval, and only 
after this could the Church move on to the position of a free, self-governing 
organization. After that the Government’s function would be limited to assur¬ 
ing the l^aKty of the actions of the Church. So long as new laws were being 
developed for the administration of the Church, however, the Provisional 
Government must not give up its solicitude for the Church’s affairs and 
interests. 

In spite of this the relations of the Holy Synod and the Ober-Procurator 
took a decided turn for the better under Kartashev. Since he regarded the 
title of Ober-Procurator as a synonym for the burdensome dependence of 
the Chiuch on the State, Kartashev renounced it and ten days after his 
appointment to this office he took the position of Minister of Confessions. 

On August 12th, 1917, the Holy Synod passed the “Statute for a Local 
Council of the Orthodox All Russian Church” introducing only minor 
changes in the draft set forth by the Pre-Council Consultation. The Holy 
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Synod admitted, of couise, that the “right of compodng^’ such a Statute 
“belonged to the Council itself,” but at the same time it felt that “prior to any 
Statute it might prepare, the Council would be in need of certain guiding 
rules,” and that this Regulation would serve until there was such an official 
Statute of the Local Council. 

This essentially preliminary and provirional Statute was from the very 
beginning accepted as a guide by the Coimcil itself and became the chief 
element in the new and fundamental law of the Russian Church, 

The Sacred Council of the Russian Orthodox Church opened in Moscow 
on August 15di, 1917. 


IX 

The Statute of the Local Council of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Regulations on Elections 

According to the Statute of the Local Council of the Orthodox All 
Russian Church of August 12th, and also the Regulation on the convocation 
of such a Council dated July 5th of the same year, the Council was to be 
organized on, quite different piinidples than those accepted either by the 
majority or the minority of the members of the Pre-Council Committee of 
1906. Under the new regulations the Council of the All Rusdan Church was 
not an assembly at which matters would be decided by the bishops alone, with 
the clergy and laity having only a consultative voice. Nor was it to be a 
Council where matters could be decided by a majority of the votes of the 
clergy and laity together with the bishops, putting the latter in the role 
simply of advisors with no real power to exercise their episcopal authority. 
The new and modified organization of the Council was the result of an 
original synthesis of the views of the majority and the minority groups of 
the Pre-Council Committee of 1906. 

In view of the separation of the Church from the State under the non¬ 
confessional Providonal Government, and also in light of the process already 
begun of depriving the Orthodox Church of the privil^es it once enjoyed, 
in consideration of the loss of the generous support of the old government, 
the Church decided to rely on all its members in the conflict that had already 
started, drawing them into a living and active participation in the Churches 
work and bringing all their forces to the defense of its exist^ce. What 
helped in all this was that not only among the clergy but also among the 
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laity there was a very powerful desire to assist the Church in its efforts to 
overmme the constantly growing difficulties in which it found itself and to 
preserve the essential spiritual values of Orthodoxy. The Sacred Council of 
the Russian Church was seen as a center around which the bishops, cleigy 
and laity could unite in the task of serving the Church, with each of these 
three groups coming forward as the bearer of its own special privil^es and 
responsibilities in the building up of the Church. All this involved changes: 
a) in die manner in which the cleigy and laity were to be brought into the 
Council; and b) in the relationship of their powers as members of the 
Council with the powers of the bishops. 

According to the regulations of the Pre-Council Committee of 1906, both 
clergy and laity, being full members of the Church, were to be included in 
the Council after a selection by the diocesan bishop from 20-30 candidates 
presented to him by the deanery conventions. In elections to the Council of 
1917, however, the episcopal approval of elected delegates was completely 
elimmated; once elected, they were recognized as representatives of the clergy 
and laity of the diocese. At the same time it was decided that there should 
be an equal number of representatives—three clerics and three laymen—from 
every diocese. 

Since all diocesan bishops were members of the Council ex-officio two 
clerics and three laymen were to be elected from each diocese. There was a 
three-stage elective process. A general meeting in each parish elected lay 
representatives to take part in a deanery electoral convention, attended 
also by all members of the cleigy from parishes in the deanery. The deanery 
convention then sent its elected representatives to the diocesan electoral 
convention. Representatives of theological schools of the diocese also took 
part in this convention. The diocesan eleictoral convention then chose the 
delegates to the Council. From the clergy one delegate was chosen from the 
presbyterate, while the second delegate could be from the ranks of the 
episcopate (a vicar or retired bishop), or a priest or a deacon. Psalmists 
could also be elected as representatives of the clergy (Regulation on the 
convocation of a Local Council, Art. 61-62). At the Council there were dele¬ 
gates also from monks, from the army and navy chaplains, from Edinovertsy 
(Old-Believers united with the Orthodox Church), and from the Theological 
Academies. In addition, State institutions of higher learning—the Academy 
of Science and each university was invited to send one delegate to the Coundl. 
Fifteen seats were allotted to Orthodox members of the State Duma and the 
State Council. Members of the Holy Synod and the Pre-Council Consultation 
were regarded as members of the Council ex-officio. Beyond this persons 
especially invited to the Council, representatives of the Eastern Patriarchs 
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and the autocephalous Orthodox Churches were given the right to attend the 
Council as members. Thus the composition of the Council was such that it 
could not only express the mind of the whole Russian Church, but also help 
to further its ties with other Orthodox Local Churches. 

Unlike the regulations of the Pre-Council Committee of 1906, the present 
Coimcil Statute gave the clergy and laity not a consultative but a decisive 
voice. On the basis of the acts of the Coimcils of the first nine centuries it 
is difficult to establish the rights of the clergy and laity with any accuracy. 
We do not have sufficient evidence to say whether in that period there was 
a sharp distinction between a decisive and consultative voice. In a mixed 
Council, of course, no decision could be finally adopted against the will of 
the bishops and without their consent. On the other hand, the bishops were 
obliged in some way to coordinate their thinking with that of the clergy 
and laity. Otherwise what purpose was there in inviting them to such ‘‘com¬ 
mon consultations’* (as St. Cyprian called them) It is possible that this 
uncertainty in the relationship of the various groups at the Councils, coupled 
with the growing authority of the episcopate, were the main causes of the 
discontinuation of participation in Councils of clergy and laity. The in¬ 
creasing influence of the State on the Church led in later times to a re¬ 
placement of the laity by representatives of civil authority and the ruling 
class. If we turn to the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem, we can see that in 
spite of the lack of equality of its members, in spite of the leading role 
of the apostles and presbyters in the proposing and making of decisions, the 
power of the apostles and presbyters was still not above “the general agree¬ 
ment of the whole Church.” The decision really came out of this general 
agreement of the whole assembly, which included precisely “the brethren,” 
and this assent of the people was essential.®^ 

The decision of the Pre-Council Committee to give no decisive vote 
whatever on any occasion to the clergy or the laity was fraught with dangers. 
The granting of only a consultative voice to these two groups could not fail 
to result in a divergence of view with the bishops on some questions, a diver¬ 
gence having solid theoretical foundations in the event that among the 
clergy and laity there should be men with a broad theological background. 
The simple suppression of their opinions under the overwhelming weight 
of episcopal opinion could sow the seeds of division and rancor instead of 
unity, and in the last analysis could lead to a very widespread loss of interest 
in the whole idea of a Local Council among the people, and also to the 
weakening of the authority and role of the Council in the Church’s life. 
As the living unity of all the faithful not only in faith and prayer, but also 
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in work, the Church can not be established strictly on the principle of sub¬ 
ordination and obedience. What is needed is an immediate awareness of 
community and unity in the work of all members of the Church. Nor can 
active participation develop without allowing some individual initiative, with¬ 
out the opportunity of fixing specific goals and working toward them, and 
without participation in guiding the movement of the work—^all of which 
does not exclude, of course, the need for measures to prevent attempts to 
take advantage of the rights thus given to the detriment of the good order 
of the Church. 

This granting to the clergy and laity of the right to a decisive vote in the 
Council was, of course, an essential broadening of their powers as compared 
with those ascribed to them by the Pre-Ooundl Committee. But even for 
the latter there was no doubt that the very fact that the iclergy and laity were 
members of the Church meant also that they could be members of a Council. 
In this regard the Pre-Council Committee upheld the spirit of the Orthodox 
doctrine that the sacred dignity may belong not only to the clergy who are 
called to administer the Sacraments, teach, and watch over the souls of their 
flocks and guide them, but al»> to the laity, as to holy priesthood,” ^‘living 
stones” in the spiritual house (I Pet. 2:5). Thus the laity participate in 
celebrating divine services with the clergy, they may a^st the clergy in 
spreading and elaborating the Church’s doctrine, as well as take part in 
ecclesiastical administration. 

For the Pre-Coimcil Committee what was unacceptable was the broad¬ 
ening of the powers of the clergy and laity to the point of suggesting the 
equality or identity of their position with that of the bishops, which would 
really be a “violation of the fundamental principles of ecclesiastical life.” 
The authors of the new Council Statute were confronted therefore with the 
task of reconciling the granting of a decisive vote to the clergy and laity 
with the supremacy of the episcopate, and they found a special way of re¬ 
solving this difficult problem. 

Having given the same voting rghts to the dergy and the laity as to 
the bishops, the new Council Statute simultaneously granted the bishops the 
right to veto any decision of the General Assembly of the Coundl that 
seemed to them unacceptable. According to the Coundl Statute all bishops 
present at the Cotmcil formed a special “Bishop’s Conference,” which would 
“consider each decision of the General Assembly of the Council, which 
establishes general rules or fundamental principles of ecdesiastical organiza¬ 
tion, and measure its agreement with the Word of God, the canons, the 
dogmas and the tradition of the Church.” (Statute Art. 64). “If in the 
period of three days from the time of its coming under the consideration 
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of the Bishops Conference, such a decision shall be rejected either in whole 
or in part by a three-quarters majority of those present in the session of 
the Conference, with groimds given for such action, then such decision shall 
be returned to the General Assmibly of the Council for review. Any new- 
conciliar decision shall be referred again to the Bishops’ Conference” 
(Statute, p. 65-66). '‘If after this the decidon is again rejected in the 
Bishops’ Conference, then it shall not acquire the force of a conciliar defini¬ 
tion, and this fact shall be published at the next meeting of the GoundL” 
(Statute, p. 67). 

This arrangement guaranteed the supremacy of the episcopate. It not 
only removed any suppression of the voice of the bidiops by that of the 
clergy and laity, but also made impo^ble the adoption by the Council of 
any dedsion unacceptable to the bishops and not approved by them. How¬ 
ever, the Hshops could only accept or reject those decisions which had first 
been adopted by the General Assembly of the Coundl, where the bishops sat 
side by ade with the deigy and laity. In practice therefore every dedsion of 
the Coundl had to be an expression of the singleness of mind and common 
accord of the whole Church: bishops, cleigy and laity. If this unanimity was 
not achieved on the first vote, a dedsion must be placed a second time tmder 
the consideration of the General Assembly of the Coundl so that, in the 
exchange of views between bishops, clergy and laity, a new dedsion could 
be foimd that was acceptable to both sides. If there was no common accord, 
no decree could be passed. 

The right of the bishops to reject a decision of the General Assembly of 
the Coundl was in a sense restricted by the rule that dedsions of the Bishops’ 
Conference be adopted by a three quarters majority of votes instead of an 
absolute majority, as provided in the proposed Statute of the Pre-Coundl 
Consultation, which was altered in this and in several other points by the 
Holy Synod in its meetings on the 10-11th of August, 1917. Furthermore, on 
the bads of Article 64 of the Statute, the bishops could reject only those 
dedsions, which would establish "general rules or fundamental prindples” of 
Church organization, i.e., general norms of legislative character. This would 
not include minor decisions of more administrative character concerning 
particular actions or persons, as for example the election of a certain 
person for a spedfic office, or dedsions concerning the organization of 
religious processions, the arranging of an appeal, etc. Also the basis for 
rejecting a dedsion could only be its inconsistency with "the Word of 
God, the dogmas, canons and tradition of the Church.” These limitations 
could have greatly complicated and hindered the work of the Coundl. They 
did not have this effect to any great degree, however, as a result of the lofty 
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aspirations of the Council members and their vigorous efforts to renew and 
strengthen the Church’s organization at a critical moment in the life of the 
Rrissian Church. 

This was a new way of resolving the question of the relations of bishops, 
clergy and laity at Church Councils, hitherto unknown in the practice of 
the Orthodox Church. 

Up to the twentieth century joint meetings of the episcopate with pre¬ 
ponderant numbers of the clergy and laity functioned mainly as meetings for 
the selection of a Head of the Church: the Patriarch of Constantinople (ac¬ 
cording to the law of 1860); the Metropolitan of Serbia (law of 1890); 
of Bulgaria (law of 1895); or of Romania (law of 1872). These coundls 
elected candidates only. A synod of bishops sometimes took part in the com¬ 
plicated process of election, as a governing college, but the actual appoint¬ 
ment of a person to the position of Head of a Church depended in the last 
analysis on civil authority: on the Sultan or the King. 

General Church Councils of bishops, clergy and laity were held also in 
the small Orthodox Churches within the borders (as they existed then) of 
Austria-Hungary, in the Metropolitanates of Karlovtsy and Sibiu. These 
councils not only elected the Metropolitan, but also dealt with a vast 
range of eccl^iastical and administrative matters having to do with the 
organization of the Orthodox Church in the predominantly Roman Catholic 
Austro-Hungarian State. Two thirds of the members of these general ecclesi¬ 
astical councils were laymen and only one third came from the clergy. A 
small number of bishops filled up the number of these councils, representing 
a tiny minority. Not only the voice of the bishops but even the voice of all 
the clergy together could always be silenced by the laity, and in this way 
the Orthodox principles of the unity of all the members of the Church and 
the supremacy of the episcopate were distorted. The Councii Statute of 
1917 found a way of preserving both th^ principles by giving all the mem¬ 
bers of the Coimcil a decisive vote and by reserving special restraining powers 
to the Conference of Bishops. 

The General Assembly of the Council and the Bishops’ Conference have 
been seen by some as two ciiambers in a parliamentary structure.®^ But to 
speak as if the Council Statute of August 12th, 1917 had established a bi¬ 
cameral system of government is to lose sight of the distinctive features 
of this Statute and its genuine originality. 

Under a bicamerai system each of the two chambers has its own special 
membership, and the members of one chamber must not be members of the 
other. Each chamber meets separately and makes its decisions apart from 
the other. In the event of a disagreement on a given law, conference com- 
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mittees axe formed to work out a compromise. But the proposals of such a 
committee are returned for review by each chamber separately, and they 
are passed or defeated by the votes of the members of each chamber 
separately. 

The Bishops^ Conferenioe is not a second chamber, like the House of 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church in America, which exists alongside the 
House of Deputies, made up of representatives of the lower cleigy and laity. 
It wotdd be possible to speak of the General Assembly of the Coimcil as a 
separate chamber only if it was composed solely of clergy and laity, and 
met apart from the bishops. The Conference of Bishops could be a kind of 
second chamber only if all the bishops of the Chiurch always met apart from 
the clergy and laity. But according to Article 1 of the Regulation of Jidy 
5th, 1917, “the Council consists of bishops, clergy and laity.” The bishops 
are just as much members of the Coimcil as the clergy and laity. Jointly 
with them the bishops meet in the General Assembly and on the commis¬ 
sions of the Council. In the consideration of particular questions the bishops 
have an opportunity to exercise influence on the thinking of the other mem¬ 
bers of the Council. This influence can be all the more persuasive when the 
clergy and laity come, as they must, to see the necessity of reconciling their 
view, in a given question, with that of the bishops. The bishops vote along 
with the clergy and laity in the General Assembly, and their vote is counted 
along with all the other votes cast by the members of the Council. 

Only after the meeting of the General Assembly of the Council are 
separate meetings of the Conference of Bishops arranged. The bishops are 
included in this Conference not because they rule a particular diocese (as 
was the case in the Council of Bishops), but by reason of the fact that they 
are members of the Council. Vicar and retired bishops are also members of 
the Conference. Article 61 of the Statute says that the Confeorence of Bishops 
is composed “of all bishops taking part in the Council and having rights to 
Council membership.” The Conference is therefore simply a separate meeting 
of a special group of members of the Council, a group which realizes its 
functions, however, within the general framework of the Council’s activity 
as a whole. The Conference of Bishops can make its decisions only as long 
as the Council is in session, and then within a short three day period. The 
functions of the Conference of Bishops come to end when the sessions of 
the Council come to an end. The Council Statute does not envision any 
kind of conciliation committee to resolve differences. 

The decisions of the Sacred Council constitute single acts, each one in¬ 
cluding the decision of the (General Assembly of the Council (made up of 
bishops, clergy and laity) and the decision of the Bishops’ Conference, The 
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Sacred Council of the Russian Church is a single ecclesiastical chamber, in 
which the episcopal members are given the right to control and guide its 
legislative activity. 


X 

The CounciVs Reorganization of Ecclesiastical 
Administration 

The reorganization of the Russian Church was not completed by instal¬ 
ling the Sacred Council within the Church’s administrative system. The 
fulfillment of the process of reoiganization was left to the Council itself, 
regarded as a constituent assembly. It ‘‘j>ossessed full ecclesiastical authority 
to oiganize Russian ecclesiastical life on the basis of the Word of God, the 
dogmas, canons and tradition of the Church.” (Art. 1, Statute). 

Since every Local Council is a temporary organization, convened for a 
specific period of time, it was important at the very outset to create per¬ 
manent organs for the day to day administration of the Church. These came 
to be the Sacred Synod and the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council. The way in 
which they were organized and the procedures established for their work 
bear witness again to the supremacy of the episcopate which is so character¬ 
istic of Orthodoxy, even with the inclusion of lower clergy and laity in these 
central bodies of the Church. 

The Sacred Synod was created as an exclusively hierarchical body.^ It 
was composed of the Patriarch, the Metropolitan of Kiev, six bishops chosen 
by the Sacred Council and five diocesan bishops called to its meetings on a 
r^ular rotation basis. This Synod of Twelve bishops, under the presidency 
of the Patriarch, had the right to deal with matters of doctrine, liturgical 
order, religious education in the Church-related schools, the approval of 
diocesan bishops, the appointment of chief officers of institutions placed 
within the jurisdiction of the Synod, the general supervision of diocesan 
administration and the monasteries, the missionary work of the Church, and 
several other administrative zind disciplinary matters. The Sacred Synod was 
the direct descendent of the Councils of Bishops, which from the most ancient 
times have been the organs of hierarchical guidance in the fife of the Local 
Churches. The rather large membership of the Sacred Synod, the election 
of some of its personnel by the whole Sacred Council, and the alternating 
terms of its other members strengthened the ties between the Sacred Synod 
and the episcopate and also the Church as a whole. But this was not an All 
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Russian Council of ruling diocesan bishops. An All Rusaan Council of 
Bishops was antidpated only luider such exceptional drcumstances as the 
trial of a Patriarch (Definition of the rights and duti^ of the Patriarch, 

Art. 10). _ 

In the ongoing business of ecclesiastical administration and discipline 
the Sacred Synod would make decisions which by nature would not come 
within the competence of the Sacred Coundl, as a legislative body convened 
periodically and for a limited period of time. Besides these special adminis¬ 
trative functions, however, the Sacred Synod was invested also with legisla¬ 
tive powers in questions of doctrine, morals, liturgical order, and the preser¬ 
vation of the text of the books of Holy Scripture. In these areas the Sacred 
Synod could act independently of the Sacred Coundl, so that alongside the 
Sacred Council there was created a second legislative body having authority 
to deal with questions connected with the “spiritual” guidance of the Church. 

Not all aspects of ecclesiastical administration were to be supervised 
immediately by the Sacred Synod. Some matters were placed in the hands 
of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council. The Moscow Council was following 
here a characteristic practice of the time, which admitted a dualism in the 
permanent administrative bodies of the Church, that is, the formation of a 
mixed council of bishops, clergy and laity for dealing with “temporal” mat¬ 
ters alongside an exclusively hierarchical body, the Synod of Bishops, called 
to handle the more obviously “spiritual” questions. This approach received 
a very clear expression in the Canonisms of the Church in Constantinople in 
1860, which established both an episcopal Synod and a mixed Council of 
twelve members. In the same way there was a Conciliar Committee in the 
Metropolitanate of Karlovtsy (law of 1875), and an Exarchate’s Coimcil 
in the Bulgarian Exarchate (laws of 1871, 1898). In all these mixed councils 
laymen were in the majority: four bishops and eight laymen in the mixed 
Council in Constantinople; two bishops, two presbyters and five laymen in 
the Conciliar Comiiiittee of Karlovtsy; one bishop and six laymen in the 
Council of the Bulgarian Exarchate.^^ 

Bishops, clergy and laity were brought together in the Russian Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council; specifically, there were three bishops, selected by the 
Sacred Synod, six members of the cleigy, and six laymen, all chosen by the 
Sacred Coimdl, with the Patriarch as president. The laity had an equal 
number of representatives with the lower clergy. The clerical element was 
augmented by the presence of the three bishops and the Patriarch. The 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Council was called upon to deal with the economic 
affairs of the Church, the raising of funds for ecclesiastical needs, the 
management of schools and publications, legal matters involving the Church, 
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the supervision of the accounts of diocesan institutions^ etc. An absolute 
delineation of “temporal” and “spiritual” matters is of course out of the 
question. A distinction is possible only if one element prevails noticeably 
over the other. “Temporal” matters serve the interests of Ae Churchy so that 
the “spiritual” element in them is always clear. It was as an expression of this 
fact t^t the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council was formed so that the bishops 
and other clergy were given an opportunity to exercise a real influence on the 
decisions made in this Coimcil. 

This was not aU that was accomplished, however, by the Council of 
1917-1918. Joint meetings of the Sacred Synod and the Supreme Ecclesias¬ 
tical Council were also provided for the consideration of major economic 
and administrative questions, of concern to the whole Church. The approval 
of the budgets of ecclesiastical institutions, the examination of the accounts 
of the Sacred Synod and the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, the appoint¬ 
ment of persons in charge of the central institutions of the Church, and a 
number of other questions were placed in the hands of the Joint Committee 
of the Sacred Synod and the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council. Its member¬ 
ship cvonsisted of the Patriarch, twelve bishops, six lower clergy and six lay¬ 
men, giving the bishops ample opportunity to influence the Committee’s 
dedsions. 

The creation of these various organs in the supreme administration of 
the Church naturally brought about the need for a special institution which 
could unify their activities and insure that all were working in the same 
general direction. “What is needed is a permanent center of conciliar unity, 
someone who will draw together the scattered flock” (Prince E. N. Trubet¬ 
skoy). When the subjugation of the Church’s administration to the State 
was brought to an end and the Church’s self-government restored, there 
was a need for an authoritative representative and spokesman of the Church 
— especially in its dealing with the State. We must also tahe into considera¬ 
tion the special circumstances existing when the definitions of the supreme 
administrative bodies of the Church were adopted. The Bolshevist Revolution 
had begun to spread ajcross the land, and heavy clouds were building up over 
the Church. More than ever before the need was felt for a leader around 
whom the people of the Church could unite. “We need a Patriarch, as one 
who will stand for the Russian Church in ecclesiastical and liturgical mat¬ 
ters, a man of stature and daring, a defender of the Russian Church.” “When 
there is a war, a single leader is necessary; without such a man, the army 
falls into disorder.” This was the sentiment of the Cbomdl.^ 

In the course of its deliberations the Moscow Council had arrived here 
at the pjoint of recognizing an extraordinary elevated spiritual authority in 
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the Churchy that is, the very powerful figure of a Patrizu-ch, who would not 
only be the Primate and Spiritual Head of the Church, but also a Ruler 
vested with broad powers over both central and local organs of the Church, 
as well as the right of supervisioin of the personal life and administrative 
conduct of the Church’s bishops. (“Definition of the rights and duties of 
the Most Holy Patriarch,” Dec. 8, 1917, Art. 1-4). 

The elevation of the Patriarch above all the central administrative 
bodies of the Church was further assured by the very means used for his se¬ 
lection. Three candidates for the Patriarchate were elected by the whole 
Sacred Council: bishops, clergy and laity. Then, following the example of 
the selection of the Apostle Matthias (Acts 1:23-26), lots were drawn to 
determine which of the three was to be Patriarch. On the first choice the lot 
fell on the name of Metropolitan Tikhon (Belavin) of Moscow. “The Most 
Holy Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia” was called to unify the activities 
of all supreme administrative bodies of the Church as President of the Local 
Council, the Sacred Synod, the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, and also the 
Joint Committee of the Synod and Council. Only the Patriarch could call a 
Local Council, although he could influence its decisions only as one of the 
members of the Conference of Bishops. In the Sacred Synod, the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council and their Joint Committee, however, he was given 
the special right to protest decisions whenever he found that they “did not 
serve the interests and welfare of the Church.” This right of protest could, 
therefore, be used by the Patriarch not only when dedsions were contrary 
to law, but also when they were, in his opinion, not advisable for practical 
reasons. 

In the last analysis a protest by the Patriarch could nullify a decision 
made in these bodies. The protested decision would be sent back for recon¬ 
sideration by the body from which it had come. “If, however, the Patriarch 
shall find it impossible to agree with the revised decision, then either a) the 
final resolution of the question shall be postponed; or b) the matter shall 
be transferred to and finally disposed of by the next All Russian Local 
Council; or c) the Patriarch shall make his own independent decision on 
the matter, and this decision shall be carried out.” Any such decision made 
by the Patriarch could be brought up for review in the next All Russian 
Council. (Art. 20 of the “Definition of the Sacred Synod and the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council,” Dec. 7, 1917). This meant that in the event of a 
postponement of a decision without its transfer to the next Council for final 
disposition, the decision could not come into effect; even if transferred to a 
subsequent Council for review, it would have no force until the actual con¬ 
vocation of the Council. In any case, the supreme bodies of the Church were 
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in no position to execute any order or decree without the approval of the 
Patriarch. If the Patriarch should make an “independent decision/’ it could 
have force up to the time of the next Goimcil not only without the agree¬ 
ment of the Sacred Synod and the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, but even 
against their will. 

This extraordinary extension of the powers of the Patriarch may be 
justified by the abnormal conditions of the war against religion that was 
about to be undertaken by the atheistic icommunist power. If the organs of 
ecclesiastical administration were destroyed or scattered the Patriarch would 
be in a position to act apart from them and in their stead. Under more 
normal and peaceful conditions the Patriarch would have substantial power 
to influence these supreme administrative bodies only through the right of 
protest. 

Under the conditions fixed by the Goimcil the right of protest was tanta¬ 
mount to the confirmation by the Patriarch of the decisions of the Sacred 
Synod and the Supreme Ecclesiastical Goimcil. It should be noted, however, 
that this right had reference to decisions of the Sacred Synod, as the perma¬ 
nent executive committee of bishops administering the Church’s affairs, but 
not to the General Council of all ruling bishops in the Church. Such a 
Council is mentioned only as the body in which a Patriarch could be brought 
to trial. 

The regulations governing such a General Council of Bishops were not 
sufficiently elaborated, and as a periodically convened assembly of the whole 
episcopate it was not included in the general scheme of the Church’s su¬ 
preme administration. A relatively small Synod of Bishops can actually 
constitute a General Council of Bishops in small Churches having only a 
few ruling diocesan bishops — as in the Church of Cyprus (with four 
bishops). For the Russian Church, however, which had at that time sixty- 
five dioceses and three foreign missions headed by bishops, the Sacred Synod 
of twelve bishops could not take the place of a General Council of all ruling 
bishops. The canons and practice of the Orthodox Church do not anticipate 
Patriarchal approval of decisions adopted by a General Council of Bishops 
as the supreme hierarchal authority of a Local Church invested with every 
important administrative functions. Such approval would violate the prin¬ 
ciple of the supremacy of the episcopate as a whole. If a General Council of 
all ruling bishops were included in the overall system of ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration, the Patriarch could have the right in case of necessity to trans¬ 
fer the decisions of the permanent Synod of Bishops to the General Council 
of Bishops. In such a case the Synod would not, of course, consist of twelve 
bishops (as in Russia), but of a much smaller number. 
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There was then a very characteristic change in the definition of the limits 
of the Patriarch’s authority. The Pre-Council Committee of 1906 regarded 
the Patriarch as a First Hierarch, as President of the Council and the Synod, 
as the supreme overseer of the good order of the Church, as one who could 
urge the Synod to pass measures for the restoration of good order. It did not, 
however, give him any power whatever over the decisions of the permanent 
Synod, or still less over those of the Council of Bishops. On November 4th, 
1917, the Moscow Council accepted the Patriarch as ‘‘first among the 
Hshops, who are equal to him,” accountable to the Local Council, as were 
the other supreme administrative bodies of the Church (Art. 3-4). Yet 
little more than a month later, on Dec. 7th of the same year, it gave him a 
right of protest which raised him above the Sacred Synod of twelve bishops 
and also above the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council This was done not only 
because the convocation of another Council, to which he would be account¬ 
able, seemed in those turbulent times to be postponed indefinitely, but also 
because of the peculiarities of the newly created ecclesiastical organization, 
which made a ringle organ for unifying the supreme administration of the 
Church a genuine necessity. 

The Primate of Orthodox Local Churches is chosen, according to a 
common rule, for Hfe. Like any other bidiop, however, he can be tried by a 
Council of Bishops for failure to carry out his duties or for preaching here¬ 
tical doctrines. The Moscow Council of 1917-1918 set the Patriarch’s au¬ 
thority above that of the Sacred Synod, partly by granting him the right to 
protect and also by the very means of his election by the whole Sacred 
Council It also sought to protect the Patriarch’s authority by refusing to 
grant to the Sacred Synod itself the right to bring the Patriarch to trial 
In the event of his violation of the privileges or responsibilities of his office, 
“three senior members of the Sacred Synod or members of the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council in episcopal orders” could address “brotherly advice” 
to the Patriarch. If a second “brotherly advice” from the three senior 
bishops proved unsuccessful, a complaint against the Patriarch could be 
presented in the Sacred Synod to the senior bishop present. But “the ques¬ 
tion whether there is any cause for the persecution of the Patriarch,” was 
to be determined not by the Sacred Synod alone, but by the Joint Com¬ 
mittee of the Synod and Supreme Eoclesiastical Council, in other words, by 
the twelve bishops and the twelve members of the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council elected from the clergy and laity. The arraignment and the trial 
itself were entrusted to the All Russian Coimcil of Bishops, to which, follow¬ 
ing historical precedent in the Russian Church, other Patriarchs and repre¬ 
sentatives of autocephalous Churches could be invited. “Moreover both. 
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arraignment and the sentencing of a Patriarch must be done by vote of not 
less than two thirds of the members present/’ (“Regulations concerning 
the rights and duties of the Patriarch/’ Art. 8-10.) 

The decrees concerning the Patriarch, the Sacred Synod and the Su¬ 
preme Ecclesiastical Council were significant not just becaxise they created 
certain permanent organs of ecclesiastical administration alongside the Sacred 
Council, called periodically and for a limited term. These decrees also gave 
more precise definition of the powers of the Council and introduced some 
restrictions in its fimction. 

It was at the Pre-Council Conference of 1906 that it was first suggested 
that, as the highest organ of the Church, a Council should have not only 
legislative authority, but also governmental, judicial and supervisory pow¬ 
ers.^ At that time such a imification of all powers seemed perfectly natural, 
inasmuch as the decisions of the Council were to be made by bishops only, 
with bishops having also the right to judge bishops. In 1917 this idea was 
applied to a Council having a completely different membership. The Defini¬ 
tion of the Supreme Administration of the Orthodox Russian Church of 
Nov. 4, 1917, read: “In the Orthodox Russian Church the supreme author¬ 
ity — legislative, administrative, judicial and supervisory — belongs to the 
Local Council, as convened periodically, and including in its membership 
bishops, clergy and laity.” 

If we place this order side by side with two other definitions published 
in the same month, the first concerning the sphere of activity coming within 
the competence of the Sacred Synod (Dec. 8th, 1917) and the second deal¬ 
ing with the trial of a Patriarch, it is easy to see that l^islative power can 
belong to the Council only in those matters which do not come directly 
within the competence of the Synod. In the prescribed fields of doctrine and 
ecclesiastical administration committed to the Sacred Synod, the Synod is 
free to act in complete independence, although nothing prohibits it from 
referring certain questions — for one reason or another — to the whole 
Sacred Coimcil. The administrative authority remains with the Sacred 
Coimdl not in the sense of carrying on the regular tasks of administration 
committed to the Patriarch, the Sacred Synod and the Supreme Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Council, but in the sense that the Council preserves the right to resolve, 
by legislation, general questions of an oiganizational nature; and can modify 
or suppl^ent existing r^ulations concerning such things as the central and 
local organs of the Church, the Church’s entry into various types of union 
with other Churches or ecclesiastical organizations, the preservation of the 
Church’s wholeness and independence, and its relationships with institutions 
of the State. The judicial functions of the Sacred Council were naturally 
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limited by the regulations on the trial of a Patriarch by the All Russian 
Council of Bishops^ and would be limited still more by the creation of the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Court. 

The Moscow Council did not succeed in working out a general Regula¬ 
tion dealing with ecclesiastical courts; it only transferred the function of 
the Diocesan Court to an elected administrative body under the Bishop of 
the Diocese, called the Diocesan Council (Art. 58). The supervisory power 
of the Council, finally, could be exercised now only in its evaluation of the 
reports of organs accountable to the Council. (Regulations concerning the 
Sacred Synod and Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, Dec. 7th, 1917, Art 2). 
After its conaderation of these reports, the Sacred Council passes its own 
resolutions regarding them. 

As a result, the Sacred Council became a legislative body mainly in the 
realm of the organization of ecclesiastical administration. Questions of doc¬ 
trine and spiritual guidance were transferred to the Sacred Synod of Bishops. 
Because of its general structure, the Coimcil could not exercise its judicial 
powers. We may suppose that in the final draft of l^slation on ecclesiastical 
courts the functions of a supreme court would also have been transferred 
to other institutions, just as the trial of a Patriarch had been transferred 
to the All Russian Council of Bishops. 

XI 

The Results of the Moscow Council of 1917-1918 

A LONG PERIOD OF PREPARATION was needed to bring into being the Sacred 
Council of the Russian Church. In the nineteenth century the Russian 
Church reached its highest point of development, not only in the aze of its 
membership, which exceeded the total membership of all other Local Or¬ 
thodox Churches combined, but also in the high level of learning of its 
bishoi^ and clergy, in the development of theological studies, and in the 
aroused interest in the Church among the common people and the Russian 
intelligentsia. The Russian Church of that time was able to make its own 
contributions to the question of the canonical organization of the Orthodox 
Church within the conditions of contemporary life. Herein lay the signifi¬ 
cance of the “Statute of the Local Council,” with its Regulations on mem¬ 
bership, and also of the decrees adopted by the Council on the subject of 
the Patriarch and the supreme administrative bodies of the Church. 

The Church lives its own special life, apart from the life of the State, 
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and has its own way of measuring the events of this world. In spite of all 
the attempts on the part of the State to lay its hands on the reorganization 
of the Church’s administrative structure, the Holy Synod has kept the work 
of reform in its own hands. The common spirit that moved the bishops, 
clergy and laity of the Church is reflected in their understanding and de¬ 
fense of the Church’s interests in the Pre-Council Consultation of 1917 and 
in the Council itself. For all their keen awareness of the contemporary situ¬ 
ation, the leaders of the Church in that time did not forsake the traditional 
foundation of Orthodox Church structure—the supremacy of the episcopate 
—and they created a new and more complete system for bringing together 
the episcopate, the clergy and the laity in the central administrative bodies 
of the Church. The Moscow Council proceeded, again in its own way, to the 
election of a Patriarch. It chose as candidates for this office men who were 
least acceptable to the Provisional Gk>vemment — among them Archbishop 
Antony (Khrapovitsky) and Metropolitan Tikhon (Belavin) of Moscow. 
The latter had been dismissed from the Sacred Synod by the Ober-Procur- 
ator V. N. Lvov, and yet he subsequently occupied the See of the Patriarch 
of Moscow and All Russia. Drawing conclusions from the shifting turn of 
events which marked this period, we may note the following basic features 
of the newly created administrative structure which took the place of the 
synodal system: 

1) The uniting of bishops, clergy and laity in the Sacred Council, 
each being given a decisive vote in the General Assembly of the 
Council, and the granting to the Conference of Bishops of the right 
to reject the decisions of the General Assembly of the Council. 

2) The acceptance of the principle of equality of representation 
from the clergy and laity with the admission of supplementary rep¬ 
resentation from other ecclesiastical organizations. 

3) The retention of broad powers by the Sacred Synod of Bishops, 
in the field of doctrine and worship, as well as in matters of ecclesi¬ 
astical administration and discipline; so that the Sacred Synod 
evolved as a special legislative organ in spiritual matters alongside 
the Sacred Council, the latter being left to deal with broad organi¬ 
zational questions. 

4) The creation of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, with a mixed 
membership, to handle matters of a basically ‘‘economic” nature, as 
distinct from the Sacred Synod, which was designed to deal with 
those other matters of ecclesiastical administration which had been 
assigned to it. 
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5) The formation of the Joint Committee of the Sacred Synod and 
the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council for the examination of the more 
important questions of the Church’s business. 

6) The setting up of a special procedure for the election of a Patri¬ 
arch by the whole Council (including bishops, clergy and laity); the 
granting to the Patriarch — as the person unifying all the activities 
of the supreme bodies within the Church’s administration — of the 
right to preside over these bodies; and the bestowal upon him of the 
right to protest or suspend the decisions of the permanent adminis¬ 
trative institutions of the Church. 

While including the clergy and laity in the various central organs of the 
Church’s administration, and retaining also the supremacy of the episcopate, 
with its exclusive powers in the realms of doctrine and spiritual oversight, 
the Moscow Coimcil succeeded also in substantially elevating the power of 
the Patriarch. 

The reorganization of the structure of the Russian Church by the Statute 
of 1917 and the decrees of the Moscow Council of 1917-1918 were a part of 
a clearly revealed movement toward the inclusion of the clergy and laity 
in the supreme administrative bodies of Orthodox Local Churches. After 
the abolition of the Canonisms of 1860 the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
returned to the former system of governing through a Synod (or Council) 
of Bishops. This same system, with supreme administrative bodies exclu¬ 
sively episcopal in character, was preserved also in the Churches of Greece 
and Cyprus. In the meantime, the Romanian (1925), Serbian (1931 and 
1947) and Syrian-Antiochian (1929 and 1955) Patriarchates began to 
include clergy and laity not only in assemblies for the election of the Head 
of the Church, but also in some of the highest ecclesiastical bodies, establish¬ 
ing various forms and conditions under which they could participate. Later 
on the decrees of the Moscow Council of 1917-1918 have been reflected in 
the Statutes of Churches behind the Iron Curtain: in Russia (1945), Ro¬ 
mania (1949), Bulgaria (1951), and also in the Churches of Poland and 
Czechoslovalda, although the oppressive measures of the communist regime 
have in many respects distorted the position of the episcopate, as well as that 
of the clergy and laity. Within these Churches a certain increase in the role 
of the episcopate can still be discerned, however, since the communist au¬ 
thorities find it more convenient to deal with a centralized ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority concentrated in the hands of the bishops. 

As a result of the cruel persecutions of the Church under the Soviet 
Government, the ecclesiastical structure established in 1917-1918 could not 
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be consolidated within Rxissia itself. Its fundamental principles have been 
received, however, by two parts of the Russian Church abroad: The Western 
European Metropolitan District, and the American Metropolitanate. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Appeals for Religious Freedom in Russia 

[The Russian original of the documents published below is available at the 
Russian Student Christian Movement, 91, rue Olivier de Serres, Paris, 15, 
France. Their authenticity is beyond question and has not been denied. 

The first text constitutes an official act of Appeal to the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by two Soviet citizens, in accordance with 
the Decree ‘On Religious Associations’ of 8 April, 1929, # 36-37, which still 
regulates Church life in the Soviet Union, 

The second and more detailed document is a letter to the head of the 
Church, Patriarch Alexis, by two of his priests. It is the most striking docu¬ 
ment, of great historical value. 

The Appendix contains direct information on the recent case of Arch¬ 
bishop Gennogen of Kaluga, an energetic bishop who succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing the closing of the churches in his diocese during the crucial period of 
1961-1964. 

The English translation has been prepared by James La Beau (’68), 
Leonid Kishkovsky (’67) and Peter Scorer (’67). —Ed,] 


DOCUMENT 1 

To the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

To: Comrade N. V. Podgomy 

From: Citizens of the USSR: 

N. I. Eshliman (priest) 

Ul. Pushkinskaya, 4/2 apt. 10 

Moscow, K-25 

G. P. Yakunin (priest) 

Ul. Zhukovskogo, 7 apt. 13 
Moscow, K-62 

DECLARATION 

We have forwarded identical declarations to the chairman of the Soviet of Min¬ 
isters of the USSR and to the General Procurator of the USSR, comrade R. A. 
Rudenko. 

Dear comrade Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics! 

We, as citizens of the Soviet Union, address You with a protest against the illegal 
actions of the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for Russian Orthodox Church 
Affairs in the Soviet of Ministers of the USSR. These actions have flagrantly violated 
the principle of Socialist law and the basic legislative requirements of the Soviet 
government determining the relations of the Soviet state with the Church. 
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It is well known, that on the 23 of January, 1918, the Decree “On the Separation 
of the Church from the State and the Schools from the Church” was published by 
the Soviet Government, in which the fact of the independent existence of the Or¬ 
thodox Church in our country is recognized. It is also well known that the 124th 
Article of the Constitution of the USSR grants all citizens of the Soviet Union 
freedom to practice religious cults. 

Besides these basic legislative documents determining the relations of the Soviet 
State towards the Church, the decrees of the All-Russian Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee (VTsIK) and the Soviet of People’s Commissars from April 8, 1929, “On 
Religious Associations” is effective in our country to this day. This decree is a docu¬ 
ment that concretely “regulates to the present time the interrelations of the Soviet 
State and religious organizations.”^ 

In order to control the observance of the laws determining the relations of the 
State to the Church, and for mediation between the Church and State in civil mat¬ 
ters, the Soviet Government established a department: The Soviet for Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church Affairs (ROCA). 

Nevertheless, during the period 1957-1964, under personal pressure from Khrush¬ 
chev, who permitted “subjectivism and administrationism in the leadership,” which 
was finally condemned by the Communist Party of the USSR, the Soviet Government 
and by all of Soviet society, the Soviet for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs radic- 
?11y changed its function, becoming instead of a department for arbitration an organ 
of unofficial and illegal control over the Moscow Patriarchate. 

Moreover, the intrusion of the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA 
into the internal life of the Church took on forms which must be regarded as a flag¬ 
rant violation of the very principles of socialist justice and Soviet legislation on 
religion and the Church. 

The very method of using unofficial oral decrees, which the leaders and represen¬ 
tatives of the Soviet for ROCA chose as a means of systematic interference in the 
internal life of the Orthodox Church, are a violation of the principles of the Law. 

Also, the actions of the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA, 
which have been implemented by the above method, are violations of Soviet legislar 
tion on religion and the Church. 

1. Illegal registration of the clergy, as a means of interference in their 
placement. 

According to Soviet law each “religious society may begin its activities only after 
registration” with the local authorities. 

A registered religious society is required to inform the registration organization 
about its members, about the staff of its executive and auditing bodies and the servers 
of the cult, besides which the registration organization has been given the right to 
remove individuals from the membership of the executive body of the religious 
society (“On Religious Associations,” para. 2, 4, 8, 14). 

Thus, granting the right to remove individuals out of the membership of the 
executive body of religious societies, Soviet law in no case grants civil authorities the 
right of removing clergymen when being assigned or transferred. 


1 “Kommunisticheskaya partiya i Sovetskoye praviterstvo o religii i tserkvi,” Gospolitizdat, 1959, 
page 116. 
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It is clear that the law registering clergy in no way is a sanctioning act but 
only a formalization (fiksiruiushchim), 

Nevertheless, contrary to the law, representatives of the Soviet for ROC A ac¬ 
quired for themselves the right to remove clergy, by this transforming the registration 
of clergy from a formal act to a sanctioning act. 

Using this unfair juggling, the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA 
established a practice in the Russian Church whereby it has become impossible to 
ordain, assign or transfer clergy without first obtaining oral approval from leaders or 
representatives of the Soviet to obtain official registration. 

Besides this, the representatives of the Soviet for ROCA have widely employed 
the illegal practice of revoking the registration of the clergy, using the threat of re¬ 
vocation as a means of administrative pressure on the clergy of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, 

Thus, the interference of officials of the Soviet for ROCA in the assignment and 
transference of clergy, accomplished by a flagrant distortion of the principle of reg¬ 
istration, has become a scandalous violation of the Decree on the Separation of the 
Church from the State, the 124th Article of the Constitution of the USSR and the 
Decree “On Religious Associations.” 

Moreover, the interference of the leaders and representatives of the Soviet in the 
assigning and transferring of clergy is a flagrant violation of the principle of Socialist 
justice, for this interference is brought about by unofficial oral decrees. 

2. The illegal campaign of the mass closing of churches and mona:steries 
and the illegal liquidation of religious societies. 

According to present Soviet law each officially registered religious society has 
the right to receive without payment from the government, on contractual basis, a 
church building, either a leased private or state building, for the fulfilling of religious 
needs (“On Religious Associations,” i>ara. 10). 

The rights of a religious community to the use of the church building, or leased 
space, are protected by law: the conversion of a church building, being used without 
charge by a religious community, to other needs (liquidation of the prayer building), 
is permitted exclusively by a decree initiated by the local governmental organizations 
at a level not lower than the Oblispolkom (Regional {Oblastnoy) Executive Commit¬ 
tee). If the members of the religious community, within a period of two weeks after 
the issuiag of the decree of liquidation of the prayer building, appeal this decree to 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, then the entire matter concern¬ 
ing the liquidation of the prayer building is sent to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. The contract with the believers becomes void and the building 
of the cult is withdrawn from their use only after approval of a corresponding decree 
has been issued by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR (“On Religious 
Associations,” para. 36-37). 

In contrast to the procedure for liquidating a prayer building given for use 
without payment, leased premises can be easily taken from the religious community 
only after expiry of the contract. (“On Religious Associations,” para. 38). 

The liquidation of a prayer building in no way signifies the dispersion of the re~ 
ligious community, for according to law, after the liquidation of a prayer building, 
the religious community has the right to keep the objects of the cult (“icons, vest¬ 
ments, banners, covers etc.”) and transferable property (“Money, as well as incense, 
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candles, oil, wine, wax, firewood and coal”) ("On Religious Associations,” para, 40, 
items "C” and "E”). 

Moreover, the law provides for the possibility to build a new prayer building 
(“On Religious Associations,” para. 45) and in no way denies the religious commumty 
the right to acquire free use or lease of another prayer building, in exchange for the 
liquidated building. This right is envisaged in paragraph 10 of the Decree “On Re¬ 
ligious Associations.” 

Such are the provisions of Soviet law in respect to the rights of religious com¬ 
munity to use a prayer building. 

Nevertheless, contrary to the law, these rights have been flagrantly violated. 

It is well known, that during the period 1961-1964, under the personal initiative 
of N. Khrushchev, an active campaign was conducted in our country for the massive 
closing of Orthodox churches. 

Within the time of this campaign no less than ten thousand churches and dozens 
of monasteries were closed, among which should be espjecially mentioned the Monastery 
of the Caves in Kiev, the most ancient sacred place of the Russian people. 

In practice the mass closing of churches was carried out by local governmental 
bodies through administrative measures, without observing the procedures envisaged 
in the law, and in an overwhelming majority of instances, even without any “state or 
social necessities,” which, according to the law, is the only reason for which a prayer 
building may be closed. (“On Religious Associations,” para. 35). 

The leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA, called upon to ensure 
the strict observance of the Soviet legislation “On Religion and the Church,” not 
only failed to fulfill their obligations to assure the observance of the law, but even 
they themselves actively participated in illegal acts violating the Decree “On the 
Separation of the Church from the State. . the 124th article of the Constitution 
of the USSR and the Decree “On Religious Associations.” 

Thus, the representatives of the Soviet, by means of “administrative pressure” 
sought the agreement of the ruling bishops to abolish those parishes in which churches 
had been closed, and to transfer the clergy to other parishes, or place them in retire^ 
ment. 

Thus, the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA took advantage 
of the canons of the Orthodox Church, according to which it is impossible for an 
Orthodox community to exist without an Orthodox priest at its head, and by this 
they in reality transformed the closing of a church into the liquidation of a church 
community. 

In this way authorities of the Soviet for ROCA directly and actively participated 
in this antidemocratic campaign, depriving millons of believing citizens of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of their legal rights. 

On the basis of the events described above it should be emphasized that the cam¬ 
paign for the mass closing of Orthodox churches was a clear infraction of the law 
based on nonobjective, arbitrary interpretation of Soviet law, and violated the freedom 
of participation in religious cults as envisaged by the Constitution of the USSR. 

Moreover, we consider it our right as citizens to call your attention to the un¬ 
deniable fact that the actively infiated campaign of mass closure of churches created 
the atmosphere of anti-religious fanaticism which led to the barbaric destruction of 
an entire series of superb and unique works of art. 
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3. The illegal registration of baptisms and of other Church needs 
(treby), amounting to the introduction of registration of religious 
affiliation of citizens of the USSR, forbidden by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. 

The 124th article of the Constitution of the USSR guarantees citizens of the 
USSR freedom of conscience and recognizes the freedom of all citizens to participate 
in religious cult. 

From this it follows that every citizen of the Soviet Union has the right to confess 
any religious convictions and to participate freely in the celebration of religious cult. 

However, the leaders and representatves of the Soviet for ROCA, called upon to 
insure the strict observance of state laws concerning the Church and religion, them¬ 
selves flagrantly violate the freedom of conscience guaranteed by the Constitution. 

During recent years authorities of the Soviet for ROCA endowed the Russian 
Church with a “system” under which the sacraments of baptism and matrimony could 
be performed only after prior and obligatory registration. 

Every citizrais of the USSR who wishes to be baptized, or to be married in church 
or to baptize his children, must first of all present his passport and (depending on 
the sacrament) his marriage certificate or birth certificate to the representative of 
the church council. The representative registers the presented documents on an 
official form (reorganized by the Soviet: recorded are the number of the document, 
svimame, name and patronymic, and home address), and all these findings are signed 
by the owner of the documents. Other church needs are also subject to registration: 
anointing, communion of the sick at home, and fimerals. 

Then the registration forms for church needs are systematically scrutinized and 
taken down by representatives of local governmental departments. 

Ultimately, the information received in this way is used, under the guise of anti- 
religious propaganda, for discrimination against citizens who are attempting to fulfill 
their right to religious freedom as envisaged by the Constitution of the USSR. Until 
recently, such citizens were “worked over” at work or at school, were subjected to 
“administrative pressure.” They were the objects of offensive caricatures, their names 
appeared in the press with unflattering commentaries, etc. 

At the present time anti-religious zealots continue to use the registration of church 
needs for administrative intervention into the private religious lives of citizens.l 

Thus, the practice of registering church needs established by the leaders and 
representatives of the Soviet for ROCA has become a weapon of discrimination aimed 
at flouting the sacred principle of freedom of conscience, reorganized and guaranteed 
by the 124th article of the Constitution of the USSR. 

Moreover, the illegal practice of registering church needs is a violation of the 
Decree on the Separation of the Church from the State, which, with the intention of 
guaranteeing freedom of conscience, emphasizes in particular the striking “from all 
official documents of any indication of religious affiliation,” while the “system” of regis¬ 
tering church needs, contrary to the Decree, in fact brings about the illegal documen¬ 
tation (fiksirovanie) of religious affiliation of USSR citizens. 

The entire illegal practice of documenting citizens’ religious affiliation with dis¬ 
criminatory intention has been established by authorities of the Soviet for ROCA 
by means of unofficial oral dictates to the executive organs of religious societies. 


1 Sovetskaya Rossiya, August 12, 1965. “Vokrug kupeli.” 
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Moreover, representatives of the Soviet compel church councils to direct violations of 
the law, since, in accordance with Soviet law, the representative of the church council 
is a private individual and does not have the right to check, and all the more so, to 
register documents. 

Clearly aware of the illegality of their actions and the unpleasant consequences 
of possible lawful protests, the representatives of the Soviet catagorically refuse to 
confirm in writing their instructions concerning the method and form of registering 
Church needs. At the same time, the representatives of the Soviet demand absolute 
fulfillment of these instructions by removing from the ranks of the executive organs of 
church councils those persons who refuse to obey oral instructions, not wishing to 
break the clearly defined Soviet law. 

Thus, in this case, repwesentativeB of the Soviet for RQCA not only flout the 
principle of socialist justice and of Soviet legislation on Religion and the Church 
themselves, but also force Soviet citizens to do this by illegally utilizing for this pur¬ 
pose their official positions. 

4. The illegal restriction on the freedom of practicing a religious cult. 

The 124th Article of the Constitution of the USSR grants all citizens the freedom 
of practicing religious cults. 

According to the Decree presently effective “On Religious Associations,” the cele^ 
bration of church services is permitted both in the church and outside the church. 
The celebration of a service outside a church is permitted under the following condi¬ 
tions: for celebrating a service outside, if it is not an integral part of a service of 
the church, a sp»ecial permission from the local governmental authorities is needed; 
for the celebration of a service connected with burial, no special permisdon is needed 
(“On Religious Associations,” para. 58-61). 

In respect to services performed in the homes of believers, Soviet law, naturally, 
has not established any restrictions. In accordance with the law, the clergy of the 
Russian Church, up to recent times, had the opportunity to freely perform panikhidas 
at cemeteries and other church needs at the homes of believers. 

In 1961 leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA, in violation of the 
existing legislation, restricted the freedom of practicing religious cults. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, in the Moscow diocese, during a spelcially organized reregistration of the 
clergy in 1961-1962, a secret dictate was submitted to all priests which prescribed 
that such needs (treby) at home as tnolebens, blessing of houses, parastases, burials, 
panikhidas, and also panikhidas at cemeteries, be performed in each concrete case 
only with the written permission of local authorities, which in practice is almost 
never given. Furthermore, Trushin, a representative of the Soviet for Moscow and 
the Moscow Oblast, gave priests their registration documents only after they swore 
in writing that they would adhere to this dictate. 

Thus, authorities of the Soviet for ROCA in this instance again flagrantly vio¬ 
lated the 124th Article of the Constitution of the USSR and the Decree of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and the Soviet of People^s Commissars “On 
Religious Associations,” by illegally limiting freedom of practicing a religious cult. 

5. Violation of the principle of freedom of conscience in respect to chil¬ 
dren. 

It is without question, that the principle of freedom of conscience proclaimed by 
the Constitution of the USSR applies also to children. There is not <me paragraph in 
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Soviet legislation that would forbid nor even somehow restrict the participation of 
children in church life. Moreover, the Decree “On the Separation of the Church from 
the State,” separating the schools from the Church, at the same time i>ermits all 
citizens privately to teach and study religion” (Decree, para. 9). 

Nevertheless during recent times authorities of the Soviet for ROGA, violating 
the principle of separation of the Church from the State, by means of interfering in 
the internal life of the Church, established a practice of forcibly keeping children 
out of church life. Thus, during recent years, representatives of the Soviet, with the 
aid of oral instructions to the bishops, pastors of churches and church wardens, for¬ 
bade any participation of children and youth in the performing of a religious cult. 
Moreover, in some dioceses the violating of the principle of freedom of conscience in 
respect to children went so far that representatives of the Soviet tried to prohibit 
children from taking communion. By this most flagrant means they flouted the religious 
feelings of believing citizens. 

Finally, undoubtedly with the knowledge of the authorities of the Soviet, in recent 
years a massive campaign was conducted in our coimtry to forcibly keep Christian 
youth from entering churches at the time of the great church feasts- 

6. Violation of the principle of separation of Church from state by 
means of administrative interference tn the financial life of a church 
community. 

According to the state’s legislation, prayer buildings (churches) and cult property 
are nationalized and are passed on to church communities on a contractual basis; 
unlike cult property the finances of a community are not nationalized and in no way 
must they be accounted for by government organs (Decree “On the Separation of 
the Church from the State” and the Decree “On Religious Associations,” para. 55- 
56). Nevertheless, in violation of Soviet law, in 1961-1962 representatives of the 
Soviet for ROCA obliged the executive organs of church communities to systematic¬ 
ally present a financial report to local authorities (Raiispolkom: Regional (Raionnyi) 
Executive Committee) and to allow the representatives of the local authorities to 
inspect the financial life of the community without interference. 

In practice this has led to the point where representatives of the local authorities 
have put themselves in the position of manager of the church communities, flagrantly 
interfering into all aspects of the administrative-economic life of the Church, which 
is a scandalous violation of the Decree “On the Separation of the Church from the 
State and the 124th Article of the Constitution of the USSR and calls forth the 
lawful dissatisfaction of the believers. 

7. The illegal limitation of the number of members of a religious society 
to "the Twenty (Dvadtsatka)** and the actual denial to the masses 
of believers of their legal right to participate in managing the admin¬ 
istrative-economic life of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

According to Soviet law, a religious society is recognized as a community of be¬ 
lievers which is made up of no less than twenty adult citizens of the USSR. The 
numerical growth of a religious society is not limited by law. All local residents of a 
corresponding faith have the right to become members of a religious society at any 
time after its foimding and to sign the contract for receiving use of the building and 
the property of the cult, “obtaining, in this manner, the right of managing the 
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proi>erty equally with those persons who first signed the contract” (“On Religious 
Associations,” para. 3 and 31). 

Such are the provisions of the law. Nevertheless, the directors of the Soviet for 
ROGA do not abide with these provisions. Representatives of the Soviet, by means of 
administrative pressure on the executive organs of the communities, systematically 
limit the size of religious societies to twenty or thirty members. In some instances they 
even prevent raising the number of members of a religious society to the minimum 
norm envisaged by the law. 

Thus, the representatives of the Soviet transformed a religious society unlimited 
by law into a closed-off “Twenty,” depriving in this way masses of believing citizens 
of their legal right to participate in the management of the administrative-economic 
life of the parishes of the Orthodox Church. This in fact led to a complete change 
in the structure of a religious society that was established by law. 

It should be emphasized, that here we are once again faced with a worthless subs.ti- 
tution of the direct meaning of the legislation: according to the Decree “On Religious 
Associations,” a religious society is comprised of full and equal members that have 
signed the contract for acquiring use of the building and the property of the cult and 
of those persons who were elected by them at a general meeting for the executive 
organ. In contrast to this system, the representatives of the Soviet burdened the par¬ 
ishes of the Russian Church with a structure which includes an organ not envisaged 
by the law, the “Twenty,” as a substitute for the religious society, and deprives hun¬ 
dreds, and sometimes even thousands of parishioners of their legal right to participate 
in the management of the administrative-economic life of the religious society and 
also to elect its executive organ. 

Thus, because of the illegal efforts of the representatives of the Soviet for ROCA, 
the overwhelming majority of believing citizens have been placed, in respect to re¬ 
ligious societies, in the category of those deprived of civil rights. 

A question naturally arises: why did the Soviet for ROCA need to deprive millions 
of believing citizens of the Orthodox Faith from their legal right to participate in the 
management of the administrative-economic life of the Russian Church ? 

8. The illegal limiting of the staff of clergy, inhibiting the performance 
of religious rites. 

In accordance with the principle of separation of the Church from the State, 
Soviet law in no way regulates the staffing of clergy, recognizing the Church’s right to 
solve this important question of internal ecclesiastical life by itself. 

Nevertheless, in this case the representatives of the Soviet for ROGA flagrantly 
violate Soviet law: taking advantage of the “right” to remove clergy that it illegally 
acquired — transforming the registration of clergy from a formal act into a sanction¬ 
ing act (see the first section) — representatives of the Soviet systematically diminish 
in numbers the staff of clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

This leads to the point when a priest of the Russian Orthodox Church becomes 
physically unable properly to satisfy the religious needs of the multimillion mass of 
believing citizens. Here it is appropriate to note that at a time when parishes of 
the Russian Orthodox Church severely need priests, many hundreds of priests, through 
the fault of the representatives of the Soviet, are in retirement. Thus, in this instance 
the authorities from the Soviet for ROCA 1) violate the law on the separation of the 
Church from the state and 2) illegally hamper the performance of religious rites. 
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ThuSj surntmarizing the above, the following should be said: the authorities of the 
Soviet for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs of the Soviet Ministers of the USSR, 
flagrantly violating Somet legislation on religion and the Church: 

1. Acquired for themselves the “right” of removing clergymen, transforming the 
registration of clergy from a formalizing act into a sanctioning act, 

2. Connived at the antidemocratic campaign of mass closing of Orthodox Churches 
and monasteries called for by Khrushchev and carried out by illegal administering, 
and moreover, contrary to law, in fact transformed the closing of prayer buildings into 
a liquidation of religious societies, 

3. Burdened the executive organs of religious societies with an illegal system of 
registering baptisms and other church needs, in violation of jjaragraph 3 of the De¬ 
cree “On the Separation of the Church from the State,” in fact introducing the docu¬ 
mentation of the religious adherence of citizens of the USSR. 

4. Illegally hindered the freedom of practicing a religious cult, forbidding priests 
to p>eTform needs in the homes of believers (except communion and anointing of the 
sick) and panikhidas at cemeteries without written permission of the local authorities 
for each concrete instance. 

5. Violated the principle of freedom of conscience in respect to children. 

6. Illegally intruded in the administrative-financial life of religious societies. 

7. Illegally limited the number of members of a religious society to the “Twenty 
(Dvadtsatka) ” in fact denying millions of believing citizens of the Orthodox Faith 
their legal right to participate in managing the administrative-econorrmc life of the 
Russian Church, 

8. Illegally acquired for themselves the “right” to limit the staff of clergy of re¬ 
ligious societies, administratively intruding into the internal life of the Church. 

All of these acts are violations of the Decree “On the Separation of the Church 
from the State,” the 124th Article of the Constitution of the USSR, and the Decree 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Soviet of People^s Commis^ 
sars “On Religious Associations,” and in the majority of cases illegally hinder the 
performing of religious rites. 

Thus the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA, radically distorting 
the lawful purpose of the Soviet, transformed the Soviet into a clearly discriminatory 
organization, whose entire activities are directed at a systematic violation of the laws 
concerning the separation of the Church from the State and the schools from the 
Church, and a systematic hindering of the performing of religious rites, which is a 
criminally punishable act, envisaged by the 142 and 143 articles of the Criminal Code 
of the RSFSR. 

It is not surprising that, in order to implement their illegal activities, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Soviet selected a method of imofficial oral dictates in contradiction 
to the principles of Socialist Justice, and in contradiction to the law on secret instruc¬ 
tions. In this way they tried to cover their illegal acts and to avoid accountability. The 
leaders of the Soviet for ROCA have gone so far as making an attempt to keep out of 
the public eye, which is characteristic of every illegal group: the building occupied by 
the Soviet does not have a distinctive sign. An insignificant detail, but very char¬ 
acteristic! 

In connection with this the following fact is remarkable: in 1959 and 1965 two 
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collections of party and state documents on religion and the Church were published. 
In neither one is any mention made of such a competent organ in this field as the So¬ 
viet for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs of the Soviet of Ministers of the USSR. 

A convincing proof of the fact that the Soviet for ROCA’s hinders the reali 2 ation of 
Soviet legislation on religion and the Church is found in the following fact. Through 
the efforts of the leaders of the Soviet, the teaching of this legislation and, in particu¬ 
lar, of such an important law for future priests as the Decree of the VTsIK and SNK 
“On Religious Associations” (which gives a detailed juridical development of the 
Decree from January 23, 1918), has not been introduced in the Theological Schools of 
the Moscow Patriarchate. 

The illegal policies of the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA, who, 
in violation of the laws on the separation of the Church from the State, placed them¬ 
selves in a position of unlimited dictatorship over the Russian Church, systematically 
flouting the principle of freedom of conscience and hindering the freedom of practic¬ 
ing religious cults, — call forth the lawful indignation of the believing citizens of the 
USSR and discredit in the eyes of society the legal foundations of Soviet society, in¬ 
flicting a real threat to our fatherland. 

The principle of further strengthening of socialist justice demands that the scandal¬ 
ous policies of the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for Russian Orthodox 
Church Affairs, being a persistent legacy of the period of arbitrariness, which was con¬ 
demned by Soviet society,! be finally brought to fight, be carefully and completely ex¬ 
amined and legally condemned, so that all the activities of the Soviet may be brought 
into complete compliance vdth the state’s legislation on religion and the Church! It 
is necessary to return to the freedom of religious fife guaranteed by the Constitution to 
the Russian Orthodox Church, which has been submitted in the course of years to sys¬ 
tematic discrimination by the leaders and representatives of the Soviet for ROCA. 
Moreover, all the churches, monasteries, and theological schools illegally closed in the 
period 1961-1964 should be rightfully returned to the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Finally, in view of the fact that the relations of the Church and State, in principle, 
contain in themselves nothing secretive, it is necessary to place all activitieB of the 
Soviet for ROCA under the conditions of legal publicity, and to submit it to systematic 
public control, with the right of the Russian Orthodox Church to have representatives 
on the control board. 

On the basis of the above, we earnestly ask You to initiate effective measures for the 
quickest eradication of illegality and for the renewing of the lawful rights of millions 
of believing citizens of the Soviet Union. 


signed 


December 15, 1965 


1 Reference to the Stalinist period, ed. 
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DOCUMENT 2 

To His Holiness, The Most Holy Patriarch 
Of Moscow and of All Russia, Alexis 

from the priests: 

Nicholas Eshliman, 

serving in the Church of the Veil of the 
Blessed Theotokos on Lyshchikov Street, 
Moscow. 

Gleb Yakunin, 

serving in the Church of the Kazan Ikon 
of the Mother of God, 
in the City of Dmitrov, 

Diocese of Moscow. 

AN OPEN LETTER 

Copies of ‘An Open Letter to His Holiness the Patriarch’ are also being forwarded 
to the ruling bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

At the same time, the authors of the ‘Open Letter,* as citizens of the USSR, are 
sending a declaration to the highest departments of the civilian authorities and to the 
General Procurator of the USSR, of the Soviet for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, under the Soviet of the Ministers of thei USSR. 

1965. (A Copy of the declaration is attached to this letter). 

Copy 

To the Most Reverend ... 

Your Grace! 

The authors of ‘An Open Letter to His Holiness the Patriarch* deem it nelces- 
sary to address this letter to you also, as a ruling bishop of the Russian Orth¬ 
odox Church, and as bearing responsibility for her present and future state, 

in witness of the day ‘when the Judge 
of all shall come and the deeds of 
13 December, 1965 every man shall be revealed.,. .* 

Your Grace’s unworthy intercessors, 
the priests 

signed. 


‘The stone which the builders 
rejected has become the head¬ 
stone of the comer. This is the 
Lord’s doing and it is marvelous 
in our eyes.* 

‘The night is past and the day 
is near, let us put aside the 
deeds of darkness and put on 
the armor of light.’ 

(Romans 13.12) 
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Your Holiness! 

This letter is the fruit of sincere prayers, spiritual struggle and severe doubts. But 
forced by Christian conscience and pastoral duty, we considered it essential to turn to 
you, and in your person to the mother of us all — the Russian Orthodox Church. 

On 21 November, 1944, you pronounced the following words of spiritual wisdom 
which unfortunately turned out to be prophetic: 

‘The administration of the Church is secure so long as we take care not to 
trespass beyond the limits of the rules of the Church; as soon as, for some 
arbitrary reason, we trespass, it will be hard to define the limit beyond 
which one must not go. One step outside the boundaries of the Church 
rules creates a great danger, and gives to the zealots excuses for serious and 
fundamental accusations.*! 

Today the bitter truth is obvious to every one who loves Christ and His Church. It 
is clear that the Russian Church is heavily and seriously ill, and that her sickness has 
come about entirely because the ecclesiastical authorities have shirked from fulfilling 
their duties, and have overstepped the limit ‘beyond which one must not go.’ 

The great promise of Christ — *I shall build my Church and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her* (Matthew 16.18) are applied by the Russian Church to her¬ 
self, as a part of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. Her millenial history, 
right up to the present day, clearly witnesses to this fact. 

The Church cannot be overcome by those outside her, and no external pressure 
can prevent her from following the way of Christ and of serving His Truth. 

But the history of our Russian Church, just as that of any local Church, has taught 
us that in questions of internal life she is not free from mistaJtes: 

‘at times she is elevated to the heavens, at times she is lowered into the 
abyss. Sometimes she is governed by the power of Christ, at times she wavers 
in fear, at times she is swamped by the waves of passions, at times she rides 
on the oars of faith... .* 

All of us, who now make up the Russian Orthodox Church, and in particular the 
bishops and priests, are responsible before God for the serious irregularities of which 
she is now the victim. 

In accordance with the appeal of your Holiness to bishops and to parish priests 

‘to selflessly strive to purify the territory of the Church of all the disorders 
which have accumulated in her through our carelessness.’Z 

we parish priests of the Russian Orthodox Church, found it impossible to remain silent 
concerning those measures of the ecclesiastical administration which were taken be¬ 
yond the limits of Church law, and which have endangered much and have become a 
source of increasing alarm, a subject of constant concern and the cause of temptation 
and shame for your entire flock. 

Recognizing our human unworthiness and our spiritual weakness, we waited for a 
long time for a champion more worthy than ourselves, to break the bonds of sinful 
silence, to turn to you, and in your person to the catholic self-awareness of the Rus¬ 
sian Church, and to seek therein healing for the sickness of the Church. 

The radiant image of the wounded Christ commands us to delay no longer and to 
shoulder the burden of such a heavy duty. 
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We are given strength in this by our trust in the Almighty Gk>d, who can give not 
only to man, created in his image and likeness, but even to a dumb ass, the power to 
‘silence the folly of the prophet/ 


‘Upon your walls, O Jerusalem, I have set 
watchmen; all the day and all the night 
they shall never be silent/ (Isaiah 62.6). 


‘You were bought with a price. Do 

not become the slaves of men,’ (I Cor. 7.23) 

About 2,000 years ago our Lord Jesus Christ pronounced the words which estab¬ 
lished the proper relationship between the religious and civil life in human society: 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar^s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s/ (Mark 12.17). 

These words of the Saviour put an end to the claims of a pagan state to total do¬ 
minion over man. The spiritual life of man, his relationship with Grod, his morality, 
the dictates of his concience, were forever taken away from the rule of Caesar. 

For the first time in history, the Christian doctrine proclaimed the infinite value) of 
human personality. Man’s right to religious freedom was recognized once and for all. 
On this basis the Church of Christ, from the first days of its historical existence, al¬ 
ways recognized itself to be a particular spiritual kingdom, chosen from out of the 
world, and subject to God alone. *Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye should shew forth the praises of him who has 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light; which in time past were not a 
people, but are now the people of God ...’ (I Peter 2.9-10). 

At the same time, the Orthodox Church always recognized the absolute right of 
the state to leadership in the civil life of society, and for this reason instilled in her 
members the obligation to submit themselves, according to their conscience, to the state. 

The unconditional non-intervention of the state in the internal life of the Church 
on the one hand, and the free co-operation of the Church with the state in civil affairs, 
if the state so desires, on the other hand—such is the principle of the free relationship 
between Church and state. 

The basic legislative documents of tho Soviet state concerning the Church — the 
Decree, ‘On the Separation of the Church from the State,’ and the 124th article of the 
Constitution of the USSR, which proclaims freedom of conscience and separation, and 
recognizes the right of citizens of the USSR to freedom in religious life — establish 
definite juridical bases for the realization of this principle. 

Besides this, in order to ensure observance of the laws, which define the relation¬ 
ship of the state to the Church, and in order to arbitrate between the Church and the 
state in civil affairs, a special department was established in the Soviet government: 
the Soviet for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs (ROCA). 

Under an atheist government, in which the Church is concerned with the strictest 
observance of the principle of separation of the Church from the state, the existence 
of a special department which guarantees this principle is perfectly justifiable from the 
point of view of the Church. It is important, however, that this department does not 
misuse its functions and does not overstep its powers. 
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However, during the period 1957-64, under personal pressure from Khruschev, 
who allowed ‘subjectivism and administrationism,* and was later condemned by the 
Communist party and the Soviet government, the Soviet for ROCA radically changed 
its function, becoming instetad of a department of arbitration an organ of unofficial 
and illegal control over the Moscow Patriarchate. 

At present in the Russian Church a situation has arisen in which not one aspect of 
Church life is free from active administrative intervention from the Soviet for ROCA, 
its representatives and local governmental departments. This intervention is aimed 
at the destruction of the Church? 

We stand with respect before the mystery and grandeur of the Archpastoral dig¬ 
nity; we have the fear of Grod in our hearts, we recognize our own human unworthi¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, moved by the unsurmountable demands of Christian conscience, we 
feel that it is our duty to say that such a situation in the Church could only occur with 
the co-operation of the highest Church authorities, who have deviated from their sa¬ 
cred duty before Christ and the Church and have clearly violated the Apostolic com¬ 
mand by ‘compromising with this world.’ 

The serious guilt of the church Administration consists in its obeying the unofficial 
oral instruction of the Soviet for ROCA, which, in violation of the clearly stated So¬ 
viet law, were used as a means of systematic and destructive intervention in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal life. Instructions issued by telephone, oral demands, undocumented and unofficial 
agreements — such is the unhealthy, mysterious atmosphere which has enveloped as in 
a heavy mist, the relations between the Moscow Patriarchate and the Soviet for 
ROCA. 

If the ‘Spiritual Reglametnt’ of Peter I, which placed a faithful lay official at the 
head of the Synod aroused a justifiable protest from the Christian conscience, how 
much more shocking is the situation in which the activity of the Moscow Patriarchate 
is silently directed by atheist officials. 

Your Holiness ! 

We are perfectly well aware of the exclusive responsibility we bear for the accu¬ 
sations we make, but we are positive that they are true, and we are prepared to answer 
for every one of them before the judgment of God. 

On the basis of our pastoral work we know very well, that the Soviet for ROCA 
does intervene in the internal life of the Church, that it acts by means of unofficial 
oral instructions and that the Church authorities submit to these instructions without a 
word. 

A long list of facts confirms every one of our accusations. 

1. The illegal registration of baptisms and other needs 

Is it imaginable that in the apostolic age, when many thousands were baptized 
upon hearing the words of Christ’s apostles, certain selected members of the Church 
community, following the requirements of the apostles, took the names of those who 
wished to be baptized before the celebration of the sacrament, and then submitted 
these lists to the Roman or Jewish authorities? 

It is sinful even to consider it! But, however sad it is to say this, precisely such a 
situation exists today in the Russian Church, and her priests are forced, in obedience 
to the Primate, actively to participate in such a sin, by the circular issued by Your 
Holiness on 22 December, 1964, #1917. 
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Silent submission to existing illegality which this circular demands, places the pas¬ 
tor in the situation of an informer against those who entrusted themselves to the care 
of our mother the Church. 

The fact is that during recent years in the vast majority of parishes a ‘system’ has 
been introduced under which the sacrament of baptism is performed only after prior 
and obligatory registration. Everyone who wishes to be baptized or to have his children 
baptized is bound first of all to submit his passport to a representative of the Church 
council, who registers him, (or his birth certificate) in a specified form. Moreover, 
for the baptism of children the presence of both parents is required. Similarly, illegal 
registration is necessary for other needs: matrimony, unction, communion at home 
and funerals. 

It is well known to the administration of the Moscow Patriarchate that the regis¬ 
tration papers for baptism and other needs are thoroughly scrutinized by local govern¬ 
mental departments, and have until recently been used by agents of anti-religious 
propaganda for coarse persecution of those who had been baptized, of parents who 
baptized their children, of those married in church, etc. They were ‘worked over’ at 
work and at school, submitted to ‘administrative pressure,’ were caricatured alongside 
drunks, debauchers and i>arasites, their names appeared in the press with unflattering 
commentaries, etc. 

At the present time, antireligious zealots continue to use the registration of church 
needs for administrative intervention into the private religious lives of citizens.^ 

The administration of the Moscow Patriarchate is well aware of all this, and it is 
also aware that the practiced ‘system’ of registering baptism and other church needs 
is contrary to Christian conscience, to Canon Law,4 and to pastoral duty, and that it 
is a crying illegality and arbitrariness, which flouts the principle of freedom of con¬ 
fession. 

How did this practice come about? Where is the law, or even written instructions, 
ecclesiastical or civil, by means of which it was introduced into parish life?^ They do 
not exist! 

What is more, the registration of baptism by representation of church councils is 
a flagrant violation of Soviet legislation, for the member of a church council is a pri¬ 
vate individual, and has no right to examine, let alone to register, any documents. The 
illegal practice of registering baptisms has been introduced into parochial life by the 
Soviet for ROGA, which by means of oral instructions forced it upon the executive 
organ of church councils. 

Well aware of the illegality of such administrative pressure and of the unpleasant 
consequences of possible lawful protests, the representatives of the Soviet, by whom 
this pressure is in fact applied, refuse categorically to confirm their instructions in writ¬ 
ing. At the same time, the representatives demand unequivocal implementation of 
their instructions, depriving those church councils which do not wish to violate 
the clearly written law and refuse to obey oral instructions, of their registration. 

Clearly, the general practice of illegally registering baptisms and other church 
needs is undeniable evidence of the intervention of the Soviet for ROCA into the in¬ 
ternal life of the Church as well as of the silent submission of the Moscow Patriarchate 
to the unofficial oral dictates of atheist officials. 

Moreover, it will not be beside the point to add that the illegal registry of church 
needs has undermined the trust of the people in their mother the Church, and is a 
serious stumbling block for those who wish to be baptized or to have their children 
baptized. In this way, by actively permitting this illegal practice, the Moscow Patri- 
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archate is taking upon itself a most serious sin, by giving rise to spiritual doubts and 
by turning human souls away from salutary grace. 

Can a Christian conscience remain impartial to such crying lawlessness ?! 

2. The mass closing of churches, monasteries and church schools. 

Orthodox people from the eiarliest times have loved God’s temples. They have laid 
into the construction of the churches of God all the depth and beauty of their Chris¬ 
tian vision, the wisdom of the gospel and their spiritual strength, the enlightened 
sense of harmony and their rich talents. The building and treasuring of Christian 
churches was always considered a matter of prime importance and of religious expres¬ 
sion. T have loved the beauty of thy house and the place of thy habitation,’ for the 
Orthodox Church is indeed the house of God, the focal point of Church life, the 
spiritual table, which feeds the faithful with the incorruptible gifts of Divine Grace, 
the place of encounter between the Divine and human, the heart of the Christian 
community. 

‘How precious is thy steadfast love, O God! The children of men take refuge 
in the shadow of Thy wings. They feast on the abundance of Thy house, and 
thou givest them drink from the river of thy delights.’ (Psalms 35, 36. 8-9). 
‘Blessed is he whom thou dost choose and bring near, to dwell in thy courts! 

We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, of thy holy temple.* 
(Psalms 64, 65.4). 

The Orthodox temple does not only have a religio-cultic meaning; it also has an 
important ecclesiastical and social meaning. Ever since the state and society recognized 
the legal existence of the Church, the Orthodox temple became the public and legal 
meeting place of the Christian community (ecelesta). 

No legally recognized Church powers can realize its pastoral ministry without a 
building. When the Church authorities lose the temples, the Church is deprived not 
only of the shelters of its spiritual existence, but forfeits the very basis for its legal 
existence. In this way the Church deprives the ‘spiritual flock* of church walls, leaving 
it open to the mercy of ‘wolves and thieves.’ 

According to the law in effect in our country, all church buildings are the prop¬ 
erty of the people. Any Orthodox community consisting of no less than twenty persons 
is entitled to receive and to use a church building. The rights of the community to 
use a church are protected by law: 

‘The conversion of a cult building, in use by believers, for other requirements 
(Hquidation of a building of prayer) is permissable exclusively by a directive 
initiated by the central executive committee of an autonomous republic, re^ 
gional or district executive committees, if this building is essential for the 
needs of the state or of society. The believers who make up the religious 
community are informed of such a directive.’ 

‘If within a period of two weeks after the day of notification of the directive 
to liquidate the building of prayer the believers who make up the religious 
community appeal this directive to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, then the entire matter concerning the liquidation of the build¬ 
ing of prayer is transferred to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. The contract with the believers is abrogated only after confirmation 
of a corresponding directive by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR.’6 
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During the last forty years the Russian Church has undergone two periods of mass 
closure of churches. The first time was during the period of Stalin’s personality cult, 
the second was during the rule of Khruschev. Over die short period, 1961-1964, thou¬ 
sands of Orthodox churches were closed. They were closed contrary to the wishes of 
the believers, in violation of the stated law, not in accordance with the procedure en¬ 
visaged by the law. 

A great disaster struck the Russian Church. One loss followed another: the hermit¬ 
age of Glinsk, an ancient shrine of Russia, the Kiev monastery of the Caves, St. An¬ 
drew’s Cathedral, which housed the holy relics of the great martyr Barbara, the cathe¬ 
dral church of Novgorod, the “Holy hermitage^’ of the Pochaev monastery, thousands 
of churches in the Ukraine and Byelorussia, monasteries in the Carpathians Moun¬ 
tains and in Moldavia, all holy temples of Russia! Calamity also struck the seats of 
Christian learning: the seminaries of Kiev, Stavropol’, Saratov, Volhynia and Zhirovitsy 
were shut down one after the other. A cry of woe shook the Russian Church! At 
this time of profound suffering the faithful turned their hearts in hope of assistance 
to their pastors. For who else, if not the pastor, must lay down his life for the sheep, 
protecting the flock from destruction? A flood of complaints and protests, signed by 
thousands of Orthodox, swamped the diocesan bishops and the administration of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. Hundreds of plaintiffs filled the chancelleries of the ruling bish¬ 
ops during those days. Messengers from suffering parishes and monasteries came 
thousands of kilometers to Moscow, in search of protection and support from the Holy 
Patriarch. 

Alas, these hopes were in vain! 

It was with polite indifference, with cold heartlessness, as though these were an¬ 
noying complainers. that the diocesan chancelleries met the supplicants for the agony 
of the Church. 

Although capable of giving effective assistance the majority of the bishops of the 
Russian Church did not find enough courage to rise to the defence of their flocks, 
We are not speaking of those few who were consciously serving the cause of lawless¬ 
ness, personally helping the atheists to close churches: of these it is written, ‘Let his 
habitation become desolate, and let there be no one to live in it, and his office let an¬ 
other take.’ (Acts 1.20). But even those bishops who in their hearts grieved for the 
suffering of the Church, helplessly raised their hands as if to say, ‘The Lord has for¬ 
saken the land; the Lord does not see.’ (Ez. 9.9). Is this so? 

Does not the sacred duty of a bishop command him to lay down his life for the 
sake of the sheep of Christ’s flock? The bishops were obliged to protect the churches, 
especially since the stated Soviet legislation gives sufficient objective foundation for 
the protection of churches by law! The bishops had full opportunity not only to direct 
the protest of the faithful along legal channels, but themselves to plead before the civil 
authorities for the cessation of this lawlessness. 

The example of such a bishop, the Most Reverend Germogen, Archbishop of 
Kaluga, who does not have a single closed church on his conscience, reveals that 
where the bishop has shown enough courage and effort in the defense of his flock, the 
lawlessness is overcome! 

10,000 closed churches, and dozens of closed monasteries are the undeniable evi¬ 
dence of the fact that the Moscow Patriarchate did not fulfill its duty before Christ 
and the Russian Church, for only with the assurance that the highest Church admin¬ 
istration would remain silent could the atheists close the churches of God! 

If the enemies of the Church had not been certain of the fact that the Moscow 
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Patriarchate would turn away from the lawful defense of its flock, they would never 
have dared to deprive Orthodox communities of the lawful rights for their legal ex¬ 
istence. Thus, the mass closure of churches, monasteries and church schools bears un¬ 
deniable witness to the silent submission of the Moscow Patriarchate to the secret dic¬ 
tates of atheist officials. And himdreds of thousands of Christian souls in vast areas 
of our country who are deprived of the nourishment of the Church will witness to 
this lawlessness before the Lord. 

3. The almost complete discontinuation of services at private homes 
and of panikhidas at cemeteries. 

The Orthodox Church is called upon to sanctify every aspect of the lives of her 
faithful children with divine grace. For this reason there arose from the earliest times 
within the Orthodox Church the spiritual practice of celebrating special services, to 
meet the needs of the faithful, outside the churches, as well as the basic divine service 
held vrithin the Church; processions, prayer services at private homes and in the 
fields, memorial services at cemeteries, the blessing of homes, of cattle, of wells, of bee¬ 
hives, etc. 

According to the civil law effective today in our country, the celebration of 
church services outside the building are permitted xmder the following conditions: in 
order to celebrate a service in the open, unless it is an essential part of a service in a 
church, it is necessary to have the authorization of the local governmental depart¬ 
ments. In order to have services connected with funerals, and particularly for services 
in private homes, no special authorization is required. (“On Religious Associations,*^ 
Diecree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Soviet of Peoples 
Commissions, of 8 April, 1929, Art. 58-60.) 

Under such legislative conditions, the pastors of the Russian Church had the f>os- 
sibility to celebrate unhindered memorial services at cemeteries and needs at homes: 
prayer services, blessing of homes, parastases and panikhidas (i.e., memorial services, 
TransL) 

About five years ago the celebration of needs at home and of panikhidas at ceme¬ 
teries were virtually stopped. However, we would be searching the legal codes in vain 
to find any basis for this discontinuation. There is no foundation for it in the laws. 

As usual in such cases, the cessation of services in homes and of panikhidas at the 
cemeteries was the result of the unofficial instruction by the representatives of the So¬ 
viet for ROC A, illegally interfering in the internal affairs of the Church, grossly 
sweeping aside the civil law in force. Thus, in the diocese of Moscow, for example, 
during the re-registration of the clergy for 1961-1962, all the priests were invited to 
sign an unofficial directive from the Soviet for ROCA which permitted the celebration 
of services at homes and of panikhidas at cemeteries only after authorization from local 
authorities (which is almost never granted), and moreover, Trushin, the representative 
of die Soviet for Moscow and the district of Moscow, issued priests with registration 
documents only after having them sign that they would comply with this directive. It 
is important to note also, that the ‘directive* remained in the hands of Trushin, while 
the priest who had signed it did not even receive a copy. 

Although in this case the instructions from the representative were implemented in 
the form of a written directive, it was one and the same secreltive order, contrary to 
the clearly stated legislation. It not only violated the freedom of conscience as pro¬ 
claimed by the Constitution, but in this case it directly intrudes into the private lives 
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of citizens. For the immediate implication of this ‘directive’ is that no citizen of the So¬ 
viet Union can invite a priest into his home, to conduct a service for the health of his 
sick child or a panikhida for his deceased parents, without the risk of the priest — his 
pastor and friend—^being threatened with the confiscation of his registration! 

The administration of the Moscow Patriarchate is well aware of all this, but in 
the given case, the highest Church authorities, through their unprincipled silence, 
cover up the illegal activity which is aimed at the general asphyxiation of Church life. 

4. The compulsory estrangement of children from the Church* 

Holy Scripture tells us how during the earthly life of our Lord Jesus Christ, small 
children were brought up to Him for His blessing: *. .. and they were bringing chil¬ 
dren to him that he might touch them, and the disciples rebuked them. But when 
Jesus saw it, he was indignant, and said to them: ‘Let the children come to me, do 
not hinder them; for to such belongs the kingdom of God. .(Mark 10, 13-14). 

True to the commandments of the Savior, the Holy Orthodox Church has always 
paid special attention to the communication of divine grace to children. For this rea¬ 
son, the Holy Church established the practice of infant baptism, blessed the Christian 
upbringing of children in the family, and constantly concerned herself with the spirit¬ 
ual education of adolescents. 

Centuries of Church experience bear witness to the fact that the pure soul of a 
child is especially sensitive to the radiant beauty of the Orthodox liturgy and that faith¬ 
ful children participate actively in it with readiness. 

To meet the religious needs of the child’s soul, our mother, the Orthodox Church, 
has always blessed the active particii>ation of children in church services. In Russia, 
children’s choirs and believing boys have been readily admitted to cictive participation 
in the services from the earliest times. 

There is not one point in Soviet legislation which not only forbids but even limits 
in any way the participation of children in the life of the Church. Moreover, the de¬ 
cree, ‘On the Separation of the Church from the State,’ which separates schools from 
the Church, gives the right at the same time to all citizens to teach and to study re¬ 
ligion in private. 

However, during recent years there has developed in the Russian Church an anti¬ 
evangelical, heartless and illegal practice of forceably cutting children off from the 
life of the Church. We have already mentioned above how the illegal registration of 
baptism hinders the holy baptism of children. But this is not all! During recent years, 
the representatives of the Soviet for ROCA have by means of oral instructions to bish¬ 
ops, priests and presidents of church councils forbidden any participation of children 
and adolescents up to 18 years of age in church services. Moreover, during great 
Church feasts the militia and volunteer police (druzhinniki) often simply stop young 
people from entering the churches. Last of all, the ‘struggle against children’ which 
has been imposed on the Russian Church, has reached such a point that in certain 
dioceses, under pressure from the representatives of the Soviet, priests refuse to give 
holy communion to children. 

All these facts concerning the compulsory estrangement of children from the 
Church are a flagrant violation of the Constitutional freedom of conscience and of the 
civil legislation active today in our country. In view of this the Moscow Patriarchate 
has every possibDity of defending the religious freedom of faithful children on a legal 
basis. Is this not the duty of the pastor? However, in this case, the highest Church 
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authorities have declined from fulfilling their duties! Moreover, contrary to the serious 
warnings of our Lord himself, the Moscow Patriarchate participates in this heartless 
and illegal practice by hindering children from coming to Christ. 

NOTE: It is relevant here to mention yet another example of the destructive in¬ 
tervention of the Soviet into the life of the Church, which is directly aimed this time 
against children. Until 1961-1962, many parishes legally possessed, together with the 
church building, a special building for baptisms. This gave the possibility of baptizing 
infants under the most favorable conditions. Now this possibility has been taken away 
on the secret instructions of the Soviet, who without any legal basis, forbade the hold¬ 
ing of baptisms outside the church building. This intrusion of the Soviet in the internal 
life of the Church resulted in serious complications in the practice of the service 
(especially in small village churches) and influenced in a very unfavorable way the 
conditions under which children are baptized. 

Unfortunately, even in this case the Church authorities agreed to this lawlessness 
without a murmur! 

5. The intervention of ^secular leaders^ in the appointment of clergy. 

For the sake of paternal leadership in the life of the Church, for the mysterious 
service of the divine economy, and in order to preserve and spiritually educate his flock, 
the Lord established a pastoral hierarchy in his Church. The ultimate significance of a 
pastor is that he is a lifeline and distributor of divine grace. Through the priests the 
salutary gifts of divine grace are poured out on the entire Church. 

For this reason the intervention of ‘secular leaders’ in the appointment of clergy 
was always considered by the Church as a great blasphemy, a daring attempt to usurp 
the Holy Spirit, justifiably compared to ‘simony,’ the foul acquisition of priesthood for 
money, and was most severely condemned. 

‘For there is nothing worse than the man who acquires divine grace as a 
thing that can be bought, either through money or through secular author¬ 
ities (our underscoring) just as there is nothing worse than the one who sells 
it. For in this way the gift of the Holy Spirit is sold as something that can 
be utilized. According to the general epistle of Tarasius, the holy patriarch 
of Constantinople, addressed to Adrian, pope of ancient Rome, the pneu- 
matomachoi of Macedonia, and others, are much more excusable. “For 
they mutter in vain, as though the Holy Spirit were the creation and the 
servant of God and of the Father, but those, who it seems make Him their 
servant, how intolerable are their sins! And for this reason those who be¬ 
come priests by means of money or through the pyowers of civil authorities, 
just as those who distribute it in this way, are to be both expelled from the 
clergy and thrown out of the Church.” ’7 

The canons of the holy, glorious and all-praiseworthy apostles and of the seven 
holy Ecumenical Councils firmly suppress such dishonorable action, and carefully 
guard against the infiltration of non-ecclesiastical powers into the pastoral hierarchy 
of the holy Church: 

‘If any bishop making use of civil authorities received his episcopate and 
Church authority through them, let him be thrown out and excommuni¬ 
cated and all those in communion with him.* (30th canon of the Holy 
Apostles) 

‘Any election of a bishop, priest or deacon which is made by civil authorities 
shall be invalid.* (3rd canon of the 7th Ecumenical Council) 
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The great authority on Church canons, patriarch Theodore Balsamon of Antioch, 
in his commentaries on this canon, writes: 

‘This canon determines not the elections carried out by the authorities them¬ 
selves, but the election of bishops carried out at the instigation of the author¬ 
ities, and of the elections, that is to say, the ordinations of presbyters and 
deacons which are the result of instructions given by the authorities. Thus, 
the canon says that although the ©lections are apparently made by the bish¬ 
ops in power, in so far as they are carried out by the influence of the author¬ 
ities and by force, they must be void and invalidated.’® 

In this way, the canons of the Church categorically proscribe the intervention in 
any form of the civil authorities in the appointment of the clergy. 

The laws in effect in our country which regulate the relationship of the state to the 
Church make no claims whatsoever on the unique right of the bishops to ordain clergy 
as they see fit. The Soviet laws do not envisage any prior sanction on thei part of the 
civil authorities in the ordination of clergy concerning their appointment or their 
transfer. 

However, in recent years a practice has developed in the Russian Church, in which 
not one ordination of a bishop, priest or deacon is pM>ssible without prior sanction from 
the officials of the Soviet for ROCA. Making use of the well-tried method of secret 
instructions, the officials of the Soviet use all means possible to prevent the ordination 
of those j>eople in whom the Soviet sees a potential strength, capable of taking a stand 
against the illegal activity of the atheists which is directed at the destruction of the 
holy Church. Guided by this principle, the officials of the Soviet make a tendentious 
selection from among the graduates of the theological schools, hypocritically covering 
up their action with a concern for the good of the Church, and obstruct the ordination 
of worthy candidates, who may not have a theological education, and do not allow 
those who received a higher secular education to devote their talents to the service of 
the Church, etc. 

Moreover, the Soviet for ROCA assists in infiltrating the clergy and promoting the 
progress of morally unstable people, of those lacking in faith and at times of totally un¬ 
principled characters capable of furthering the cause of destroying the holy Church, 
and of renouncing Christ altogether at some convenient moment. 

There can be no doubt that such an intrusion by the officials of the Soviet for 
ROCA into the realm of the sacred was made possible only through the acquiescence 
of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, who for the sake of pleasing the ‘secular lead¬ 
ers,’ permitted such a mockery of religious freedom. 

In an attempt to justify the existing situation, certain people refer to a passage in 
the epistle of the apostle Paul to Timothy, in which the apostle lists the qualities 
which are essential for a candidate for ordination, and writes: 

*. . . moreover, he must be well thought of by outsiders, or he may fall into 
reproach and the snare of the devil.’ (Tim. 3.7) 

This passage cannot serve as a justification for the intervention of the Soviet in 
the appointment of clergy, since it is certain that St. Paul is speaking of the witness 
of outsiders concerning the good life of the candidate, and not a formal ‘attestation.’ 
Moreover, the apostle does not identify the term ‘outsiders’ in any way with the au¬ 
thorities, but means ‘those believers who do not belong to the Church of Christ, Jews 
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and Hellenes.’ To be well thought of does not imply the possession of formal written 
evidence from outsiders which must be presented to one’s own, but that the candidate 
for the episcopate must have a good reputation among those who are not believers as 
well. In what sense? Not, of course, because of his external position, but on account 
of his recognised moral qualities and general kindness.’9 

In conclusion to what has been said so far, we must say the following: the illegal 
registration of baptisms, which places pastors of the Russian Church in a position of 
informers against those who have entrusted themselves to the care of our mother, the 
Church, the mass closure of holy churches, monasteries and of theological schools, the 
virtual discontinuation of services at homes and panikhidas at cemefteries, the anti- 
evangelical, heartless and illegal practice of estranging children from the Church and 
finally, the foul intervention of atheists in the appointment of the clergy — such are the 
bitter fruits and imdeniable evidence of the unconditional submission of the Moscow 
Patriarchate to the unofficial, oral mandates of atheist officials. 

Alas! The highest Church authorities have not fulfilled their duty before Christ and 
the Church. It is written by the prophet: 

‘The word of the Lord came to me: “Son of man, prophesy against the 
^epherds of Israel, prophesy, and say to them, even to the shepherds. Thus 
says the Lord God: Ho, shepherds of Israel who have been feeding your¬ 
selves! Should not shepherds feed the sheep? You eat the fat, you clothe 
yourselves with the wool, you slaughter the fatlings, but you do not feed the 
sheep. The weak you have not str^^ened, the sick you have not healed, 
the crippled you have not bound up, the strayed you have not brought back, 
the lost you have not sought, and with force and harshness you have ruled 
them. So they were scattered, because there was no shepherds; and they 
became food for all the wild beasts. My sheep were scattered, they wandered 
over all the mountains and on every high hill; my sheep were scattered 
over all the face of the earth, with none to search or seek for them. 

Therefore you shepherds, hear the word of the Lord: As I Hve, says the 
Lord God, because my sheep have become a prey, and my sheep have be¬ 
come food for all the wild beasts, since there was no shepherd; and because 
my shepherds have not searched for my sheep, but the shepherds have fed 
themselves and not fed my sheep; therefore you shepherds, hear the word of 
the Lord. Thus says the Lord Gkxi, Behold, I am against the shepherds; and 
I will require my sheep at their hands, and put a stop to their feeding the 
sheep, I will rescue ray sheep from their mouths, that they may not be food 
for them.’ (Ezekiel 34.1-10). 

‘Woe to the shepherds who destroy and scatter the sheep of my pasture!,’ 
says the Lord. 


Therefore, thus says the Lord, the God of Israel, concerning the shepherds 
who care for my people: ‘You have scattered my flock and you have driven 
them away, and you have not attended to them. Behold, I will attend to 
you for your evil doings, says the Lord.’ (Jeremiah 23.1-2). 
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II 


‘I will strike the shepherd and the sheep 
of the flock will be scatteired.’ (Matthew 
26.31) 

*... the hireling is not a shepherd.’ (John 

10 . 12 ) 

In April 1961, the Soviet for ROCA informed the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church that the Soviet of Ministers of the USSR had indicated the neces^ 
rity of introducing an appropriate system into parochial life, in particular regarding 
the economic and financial activity of the parish to bring it into line with civil legis¬ 
lation on cults. 

Instead of replying to this request for more system by actually organizing paro¬ 
chial life in the spirit of God’s will, ‘good, worthy and perfect,’ as set forth unam¬ 
biguously in the Apostolic Canons, the Holy Synod, clearly intending to compromise 
with ‘this world’ (Romans 12:2), responded hurriedly to this request for organiza¬ 
tion, by its decision of April 19, 1961. This decision introduced a fundamental, and 
unfortunately an anti-evangelical change in the hierarchical structure of the holy 
Church, in the inviolable role of the priesthood. 

In response to the justifiable complaints of several bishop® (Journal of the Mos¬ 
cow Patriarchate 8, 1961), who pointed out that the decree abrc^ted several 
important points made by the Statutes governing the Russian Orthodox Church, 
passed by the local Council of 1945, a council of bishops was sununoned in July of 
1961 which, unfortunately, conifirmfid the decision of the Synod. 

In section IV of the Statutes of the 1945 Council, in fact abolished by the Synodal 
decree of 18 April, 1961, it is said: 

Article 35. A rector, appointed by the diocesan bishop for the guidance of 
the faithful and of the clergy, stands at die head of each parish commuiuty 
of believers. 

Article 40. The rector of a church is ex-officio a permanent member of the 
parish community and the president of its executive council... 

Article 41. The executive organ of the parish community of believers under 
the immediate leadership and supervision of the rector of the church, and 
responsible to the civil authorities for the maintenance of the budding and 
property, directs the economy of the church ... is responsible for the allo¬ 
cation of parish fund®. 

Article 44. Church funds are to be placed for safe-keeping in a bank or sav¬ 
ings bank in the name of the given church and can be withdrawn only by 
checks rigned by the rector and treasurer of the parish. 

Artide 45. The rector of the paridi present® tmoe a year, a report on the 
income and expenditure of church money to the diocesan bishop. 

Article 46. In the case of illegal action by the executive organ^ the rector 
of the church is to report this to the diocesan bishop .. . 

Article 47. The rector of the diurch has own seal and stamp which are 
registered with the proper civil authorities. 
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In the Statute of the Council, section IV, there is nothing that would hinder the 
Church authorities from carrying out the request of the Soviet of Ministers to intix> 
duce an appropriate system into the life of the parish, and that would at the same 
time violate the canons of the Church, since the Conciliar Statute of 1945 in no way 
diminishes the rights of Church councils nor contradicts the civil legislation on re¬ 
ligion and the Church. 

Nevertheless, the highest Church authorities, instead of organizing the administra¬ 
tive and economic life of the parishes according to the Conciliar Statute of 1945, 
which is in agreement with the canon law and tradition of the Church, decided on an 
unnelcessary and dangerous revision of the conciliar regulations in a Curial decree of 
the Synod approved of by the council of bishops in 1961. In the decree, section IV 
of the Conciliar Statute of 1945 is replaced by the following: 

a) The Orthodox parish community of the Russian Orthodox Church ... 
canonically recognized by the bishops, is established by the free agreement 
of the faithful... imder the spiritual guidance of a priest elected by the 
community and who has the blessing of the diocesan bishop.^ 

b) The parish community is a part of the Russian jOrthodox Church, and 
also of the Catholic Church of Christ and is independent by nature in ad¬ 
ministrative and financial matters. 

c) For the management of parish affairs two organs are set up: the parish 
meeting, which is the administrative organ (the council of the twenty mem¬ 
bers), and the parish council, which is the executive organ ... For the per¬ 
manent supervision of the upkeep of the church jjroperty, of the flow of 
church finances... an auditing commission is elected. If abuses, missing 
property, or funds are discovered, the auditing committee makes a statement 
which it presents to the local city council (gorsoviet) or village council 
(sel^sotfiet) (this is a direct violation of the decree ‘On the Septaration of the 
Church from the State — our note). 

d) The parish meeting, made up of those persons who signed the agree¬ 
ment for the use of the church building and cult property, is called when 
necessary with the permission of the local city council or district council 
{raysoviet) to decide on all questions connected with the managemmt and 

life of the community. 

e) The executive organ of the parish community of the faithful, which is 
responsible for its activity to the general parish meeting, is in charge of the 
economic and financial life of the parish between the parish meetings. It is 
responsible to the civil authorities for the preservation of the building and 
of the property of the Church and manages the affairs of the Church... 

The executive organ is responsible for the allocation of parish funds... 

It regulates the income and expenditure in accordance with ecclesiastical 
demands; it pays for the medntenance of the priest. 

f) The funds of the religious community are deposited in the government 
bank in the name of the given community and may be drawn out with 
checks signed by the Church warden and treasurer of the Church Council. 

g) The executive organ of the religious community has its own seal and 
stamp which are registered with the proper civil authorities. 

h) The rector of the parish and other priests (if there are such) are only 
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pastors of the parish, instructed by the bishop to perform services and 
Church needs for the community in the parish Church and to administer the 
sacraments of the Church according to the canons of the Church and to 
guidei the parish in Christian life. They are responsible to God and to their 
bishop for the well-nbeing of the parish regarding its religious atmosphere and 
moral JM:hieivements. 

i) The rector of the Church, calling to mind the words of the apostles, ‘And 
we were constantly in prayer and in the service of the word’ (Acts 6: 2-4), 
directs the spiritual affairs... and at the same time informs the executive 
organ of the community of any needs connected with the regular celebration 
of divine services^ needs and sacraments. 

(JMP, 1961, 8, pp 15-17). 

In this way, the Conciliar Statute of 1945 and the Decree of 1961 directly con¬ 
tradict one another, defining the position of the priest in the parish and the scope 
of his pastoral service completely differently. 

The Council of 1945 sees the pastor as the father and head of the parish, who 
is concerned not only widi the liturgical aspects of Church life, and the behavior of 
the clergy, but also realizes spiritual control over the administrative and economic life 
of the flock entrusted to him. 

In contradistinction to this the decree of the Synod, which takes away from the 
priest the administrative and economic management of the parish, in actual fact 
lowers the priest to the level of an employee celebrating services and needs on a 
contractual basis, and makes him entirely dependent on the executive committee. 

In practice this brings about a situation in which the council of laymen is freed 
from the supervision of the pastor, and is not only able to apply material and admin¬ 
istrative pressure on the priest, but at the same time acquires the right, unthinkable 
for the Church of Christ, arbitrarily to dismiss its spiritual father. 

It is clear that such a situation fundamentally contradicts the teaching of the 
Church concerning the priesthood. Christ’s pastor is the foundation of the Church. 
In the person of the Apostle, our Lord established his Church on the pastor, and 
entrusted him with its care. 

‘... and I say to you, that you are Peter, and upon this rock I shall build 
my Church, and die gates ci Hell shall not prevail against it.’ (Matthew 
16:18-19). 

The Lord alone, who gave pastoral authority to his apostle, and in his person to 
the bishop and presbyter, is the pastor of the flock, and none other! 

Any attempt to limit the authority of the hierarchy of the Church, to put it into 
the hands of the flock is anti-ecclesiastical and anti-religious. The responsibility of 
the pastor for his flock is all-embracing, and includes not only the liturgical asj>ects 
of Church life, but also the administrative and economic aspects. For unless the 
pastor has active control over these matters, he cannot be sure that the purity of the 
flock entrusted to him is truly preserved, nor prevent discord and protect his flock 
from ‘wolves and thieves.’ 

Our High Priest gave an example of such concern for his flock and. for the purity 
of the Church when he threw the merchants out of the temple with a scourge (John 
2:13-16). The imitation of Christ in all things was always considered by the Church 
as the greatest of virtues. If, however, today a pastor of the Russian Church attempted 
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— not to drive out with a scourge — but even with his pastoral admonitions to stop 
the wolves from scattering the flock and from turning the temple into a house of 
merchandise, he would inevitably bring upon himself the accusation of intervening in 
matters which — according to the present situation — do not concern him. If, more^ 
over, the ‘wolves’ are to be foimd among the members of the twenty,* and even 
among the members of the Church council, then inevitably, by administrative means, 
the pastor is taken out of the center of his flock and may be deprived of his ‘reigistra- 
tion’ which, as is well known, does not allow the pastor to continue to serve. 

Following the gospel, the example of the apostles also points out the nec^ity for 
pastoral control over the material side of community life. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
there are several accounts of such activity by the holy apostles, or as was stated in 
the language of the Synodal Decree, of ‘the intervention of a pastor in the financial 
and economic affairs of the parish ’ We need only remember the terrible example of 
Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1-11), and also the significant entrusting of the care 
‘for the tables’ to the ordained deacons. (Acts 6:1-6). The synodal Decree mistak¬ 
enly refers to this and completely distorts the meaning of this act. About all this we 
shall speak later. 

Another example which speaks of the constant ‘intervention’ of the holy apostles 
into the economic life of the community is the collection of offerings for the Church 
in Jerusalem, which for many years was personally organized by St. Paul himself,1^ 
who above all others had devoted himself to the ‘service of the word ’D The rulings 
of canon law are also quite unambiguoiis on diis point: the 38th and 41st canons of 
the Holy Apostles, the 15th canon of the council of Ancyra, as well as the 7th and 
8th canons of the council of Gangra all demonstrate that in the holy Church the 
leadership and management of the administrative and economic life is the concern 
of the pastor: 

Let the bishop have the care of all the goods of the Church, and let him 
administer them as under the inspection of God. But he must not alienate any 
of them or give the things which belong to God to his own relations. If they 
be poor let him relieve them as p>oor; but let him not, under that pretence, 
sell the goods of the Church. 

(Apostolic Canon 38) 

We ordain that the bishop have authority over the goods of the Church; 
for if he is to be entrusted with the precious souls of men, much more are 
tanporary possessions to be entrusted to him. He is therefore to administer 
them all on his own authority, and supply those who need, through the pres^ 
byters and deacons, in the fear of God and in all reverence. He may also, if 
need be, take what is required for his own necessary wants, and for the 
brethren to whom he has to show hospitality, so that he may not be in any 
want. For the law of God has ordained, that they who wait at the altar 
should be nourished of the altar. Neither does any soldier bear arms against 
an enemy at his own cost. 

(Apostolic Canon 41) 

As is made clear in these examples and canons, the holy Church never conceived 
of a spiritual authority which would be limited in its functions to ‘the service of the 
word,’ in the same way as it does not conceive of a body which is not subordinate 
to the soul. 
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The existing split between the body and soul within the organism of the Church— 
the separation and insubordination of the material and economic to the spiritual—is 
an obvious sickness, nurturing dangerous consequences. 

The Synodal Decreie was a serious assault against the canonical defenses of the 
Church, leaving a breach for the easy intrusion of powers hostile to the Church, 
whose actions were soon revealed in a most direct way. Thus, the executive organs 
of the Church councils elected and functioning without pastoral blessing, and there^ 
fore free from the proper canonical authority of the bishop and the priest, have come 
under the control of the local civil audiorities and representatives of the Soviet for 
ROCA. 

Today, four years after the introduction of the Synodal Decree, its sorrowful 
consequences are obvious; in the great majority of parishes the spiritual life has to a 
large extent been broken down. The unity of the flock has been destroyed, for the 
executive organ has become a gateway for persons not belonging to the Church, and 
often for influences hostile to the Church, which seek to submit the altar to their rule, 
oi>einly tempting and enticing, giving rise to strife and all kinds of disorders which 
have become so characteristic of parochial life today. 

Following the Synodal Decree, the parishes of the Russian Church have become 
victims of a destructive jmnciple: ‘divide and rule.” The profound anger in the 
hearts of the faithful is aroused by the fact that this principle which is so destructive 
for any unity has become rooted in the life of the Church and has bejen legalized by 
the highest Church authorities, called upon to preserve the unity of the flock! 

The question naturally arises: on what basis did the council of bishops in 1961 
confirm the curial decree of the Holy Synod, which was to be so harmful for the 
life of the Church? 

Anyone who is familiar with the acts of the council of 1961 (JMP 1961, 8, 5-1), 
is struck by the lack of correct canonical argumentation. Superficial references to 
unnamed canonists, unsubstantiated and completely unproven ecclesiastical and his¬ 
torical arguments, the unfounded introduction of principles of ‘widescale democratiza¬ 
tion’ into the area of ecclesiastical-hierarchical relations — these are the shaky ‘argu¬ 
ments’ which the fathers of the council oppose to the canons of the apostles and of 
the councils (JMP, 1961, 8, p. 10). 

Your Holiness! 

In your introductory address at the 1961 council, you said tiiat the freeing of the 
pastors from involvement in ‘economic and financial activity of the community... 
finds justification in the decision of the holy apostles, described in the book of Acts, 
for the rmnisters of the Church to remain in ‘prayer and the service of the word/ 
and to entrust the concern for the ‘tables’ to ^persons elected from the community of 
the Church* (Acts 6:2-8). 

We do not understand how it is possible to exclude from the ranks of the minis¬ 
ters of the Church the holy archdeacons Stephen, Philip, Prochoros, Nikanor, Timon, 
Parmenos and Nicholas of Antioch ? ! 

Every Christian knows perfectly well that these seven men, chosen from among 
the people, ‘men of good repute, full of the Spirit and of wisdom’, were ‘set before 
the apostles, and they prayed, and laid their hands upon them.’ (Acts 6:3-6). Only 
aft^ the ordination to the diaconate did these men acquire the authority to manage 
the economy of the Church 1 

The example of the election and appointment of the seven deacons not only pro- 
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vides no argument for the ‘freeing’ of the pastor from management of the adminis¬ 
trative and economic activity of the community, but on the contrary, demonstrates 
quite clearly that in the true apostolic tradition, all aspects of Church life are subject 
to the hierarchical principle. 

The Synodal Decree, passed by the council of bishops in 1961 is in this way a 
blatant violation of apostolic tradition and of the canons of the Church. 

The question of Church finances demands sx)eciaJ attention. According to the 
teaching of the Church, the property of the Church community belongs to God and is 
under the canonical supervision of the bishop, ‘as under the supervision of God (38th 
and 41st canons of the holy apostles), 

According to the state legislation, the church buildings and cult property are na¬ 
tionalized and are given to the communities on a contractual basis; in contrast to the 
cult property, the community funds are not nationalized, and are in no way accounted 
for by state departments. 

The Synodal Decree, which established the independent nature of the Church 
community in matters of economy and finances, has gone against the spirit and the 
letter of the Church canons. Moreover, by freeing the executive organs of parish 
communities from responsibility in financial affairs before the bishop, it has in fact, 
under the guise of the parish’s financial ‘autonomy’ placed the funds belonging to 
God under the control of local departments of the state, which in turn, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the bishops’ rejection of their canonical right to manage the financial 
affairs of the Church, have illegally taken upon themselves the right to control the 
allocation of Church funds and to influence the financial life of the community, using 
this as a weapon against the Church. This appears to be all the more scandalous, 
since the civil legislation does not make any claims on the finances of the Church. 
(‘On Religious Associations,’ Decree of the V.T.sI.K. and SPC, of 8 April, 1929, para. 
55, 56.) In this way, the Synodal Decree not only failed to align the financial life of 
the parishes ‘in accordance with the legislature on cults,’ but also flagrantly violated 
die canons of the Church and resulted in the violation of civil law. 

To sum up what has been said above, we must conclude the following: the imcon- 
ditionaJ surrender of the Moscow Patriarchate to the unofficial, oral dictates of athe^ 
ist officials on the one hand, and the Synodal Decree, supported by the council of 
bishops in 1961, which wrested the administrative and economic power out of the 
hands of the Church hierarchy, and put it into the hands of local state authorities on 
the other, and both accomplishing the same sinful and godless purpose — the gradual 
conversion of the Church of Christ into a servile accessory of an a-religious govern¬ 
ment. May this never come to be! 


‘Jesus said to them, “Take heed and be¬ 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” ’ (Mathew 16.6) 

‘And he cautioned them saying, “Take 
heed, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the leaven of Herod.” ’ (Mark 8.15) 

After this description of the tragic state of the Russian Church, the question that 
naturally arises is, in what way did this situation come about? Why did the highest 
Church authorities become a submissive weapon in the hands of atheist officials? Why 
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do the pastors and archpastors, for the most part sincere and honest people, incompre¬ 
hensibly cover up this crying lawlessness with their silence? 

In answering these questions, we must j>oint out first of all that there are in the 
Russian Church today several bishops and priests who are consciously serving this 
lawlessness. These are the ones who have acquired inglorious fame as closers of (Or¬ 
thodox churches, those who value any instruction of local authorities higher than the 
word of the gospel and the canons of the Church, these are the ones who deprive chil¬ 
dren of the holy Eucharist, who abuse the sanctity of the Church, 12 who have sold 
their brothers, who have lost the fear of God and assist the devotees of anti-religious 
propaganda in their attempts to destroy the holy Church. 

All these people are well known, but the matter does not end with them. We 
consider it our special duty to turn your Holiness’ attention to the following undeni¬ 
able fact that at this time in the Russian Church there is a whole group of bishops 
and priests who, under a pietistic guise, are consciously and actively p)erverting the 
spirit of Russian Orthodoxy. These men have conceived the evil idea of corrupting 
the Russian Church, to implant in it a spirit of lukewarmness, servility and phari- 
spism, the corrupting spirit of ‘this world.’ They desire to turn the highest Church 
authorities into a bureaucratic chancellery, into a sort of ‘Ministry for the affairs of 
the Orthodox Faith,’ empowered to restrain and regulate the religious feelings of 
believing citizens. Against the background of general concern, a spirit of self-confident 
prosperity, of rapid successes on the official front, of a ‘one hundred per cent’ readiness 
to serve ‘this age,’ of a submissive and fickle conscience — such are the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of these men. They are almost repeating the words of the representa¬ 
tives of the Church of Laodicea: 

‘. .. I am rich, I have pMrosi>ered, I need nothing . .(Rev. 3; 17). they ‘... 
hold the form of religion, but deny the power of it.’ (2 Timothy 3:5). 

This active and growing group of ‘evil piasters’ is now becoming the most danger¬ 
ous threat to the Russian Church. 

Another great danger is the fact that the overwhelming majority of those bishopM 
and priests who are extremely dissatisfied with the present situation in the Russian 
Church remain silent and by their silence contribute to its deterioration. We are not 
speaking of those who keep silent out of fear or despair — these motives alone are 
so reprehensible that they demand no justification — no, we have in mind those 
bishops and priests who attempt to justify their silence, ‘... because,’ they say, ‘if we 
start protesting against the illegal actions of the Soviet, we will be deprived of our 
registration, and then our vacated sees shall be seized by the very successful opponents 
of Church freedom, and “this shall be worse than the first.” ’ 

Indeed: if, in order to preserve their sees from ‘malicious pastors,’ the bishops 
who have taken upon themselves the ‘mission’ of saving the Church remain silent, 
and by their silence close their eyes to the evil mockery of Church freedom by state 
officials, and permit the ‘wolves’ to scatter and plunder the flock, then what is the 
purpose of it? Whom, apart from themselves alone, do these bishops save? Do they 
not invoke on themselves the terrible words of the prophet: 

*... thus says the Lord God: Ho, shep)herds of Israel who have been feeding 
themselves! Should not shepherds feed the sheep? ! (Ezekiel 34:2). 

The evi^ ‘tactics of silence’ contradict what we learned from the fundamental 
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example set by the holy apostles and by great confessors of the Church. The holy 
apostle Paul knew well and clearly stated that after him, ‘wolves, who will not spare the 
flock’ would enter the Church, and nevertheless, not only did he not seek to spare him¬ 
self, but contrary to the insistent pleas of his beloved children, courageously undertook 
his task as a confessor. (Acts 20:17-38). It is useful to remind those pastors who think 
that they are saving the Church of the fact that it is not we, her weak children— 
bishops, priests, and laymen—who save the Church of Christ, but that it is the Church, 
our devoted mother, who saves us, and that the Church is saved by Christ! 

Christ did not found His Church on the weak and fluctuating will of man, but on 
His almighty and unchanging grace, and for this reason none of us need flatter him¬ 
self with vain thoughts about his role as a savior, but should humbly and courageously 
fulfill his duty to the mother Church, constantly asking Christ our God for help, and 
firmly believing that He alone, who according to His word is with us until the end 
of the world, is the ruler of our destinies. 

Besides these false concepts of ‘saving’ the Church, there exists among Russian 
pastors another temptation to which parish priests in particular are prone. Many good 
and active priests, sincerely lament the tragic situation of the Russiein Church and 
the grevious silence of the bishops, but, nevertheless, they also remain silent, salving 
their consciences with the excuse that they are trying to do a great deal towards the 
propagation and maintenance of a true Christian life within their parishes. Unfortu¬ 
nately, these priests are forgetting that the Church is a single organism — the Body 
of Christ — and if in the words of the apostle Paul the sickness of one member is the 
sickness of the whole Church (I Cor. 12:26), then even more so the sickness of the 
whole Church is of necessity the sickness of every one of its members. Let there be no 
mistake — there cannot be a single healthy parish in a Church that is sick. 

The parish priests who are aware of this general sickness and nevertheless relmain 
silent should know that by their sinful silence they cover up the lawlessness and in 
this way are assisting all the enemies of the holy Church. Can the right to priesthood 
be bought at such a price? Does this not contradict the words of our Lord: ‘... a 
bad tree cannot bear good fruit.’ (Matthew 7:18.) 

The expression, ‘we must keep quiet, or else they will take away our registration,’ 
which is widespread in the Russian Church, is an evil self-justification, not worthy of 
a Christian pastor. The priest should not be thinking of preserving his registration, but 
of remaining true to Christ and to the Church. But ecclesiastical narrowmindedness 
and a limited parochial outlook is a spiritual sickness; it is the loss of a vision of the 
Church as a whole. The ecumenical concern of the Christian economy has been for¬ 
gotten. The development of this sickness leads inevitably to sectarianism. 

The Russian Church is suffering heavily! Her grief is profound, her sorrow is 
bitteir, but we are seriously convinced that this sickness is not unto death, but is for 
the glory of God! Our most Holy Lady took the Russian Church under her merciful 
protection. The first apostles of the Slavs preached the word of God. The glorious 
army of Russian saints stands in the Church and ‘invisibly prays unto God for us.’ St. 
Sergius — the great servant of God — was glorified in the heart of Russia. The holy 
blood of Russian martyrs flowed abundantly. For a thousand years the bells of Easter 
rang out over Russia with such triumph as has never been heard elsewhere in the 
world. Are all these riches, this sacred treasury, this beauty and glory to be terminated 
by a pitiful office, the submissive agent of powers which are against the Church? ! 
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May this never come about! 

Your Holiness! We do not only wish to bear witness to the tragic plight of the 
Russian Church in our letter to You: the time has now come to bring evidence that 
by the grace of God there are also in the Russian Church thousands of men ‘who did 
not bow their knees before Baal’ (Romans 11.4), and who are now protecting the 
Church from within by spiritually opposing all lawlessness. 

‘Upon your walls, O Jerusalem, I have set 
watchmen; all the day and all the night 
they shall never be silent, who put the 
Lord in remembrance.’ (Isaiah 62.6) 

III 

‘Do not be conformed to this world, but be 
transformed by the renewal of your mind, 
that you may prove what is the will of 
God, what is good and acceptable and per¬ 
fect.* (Romans 12.2). 

Following Christ in the tragic paths of the history of mankind, the holy Church 
constantly plumbs the mysterious depths of divine revelation, and finds in them a 
never-failing source of spiritual renewal, in the words of the Teacher which He ad¬ 
dressed to the tempestuous world: 

‘Come to me all you who labor and are burdened and I will give you peace.* 
(Matthew 11:28.) 

The content of divine revelation preserved by the Church remains essentially with¬ 
out change, it is always equal to itself and is gloriously immovable. It never conforms 
to this world, but, like ‘the pillar and foundation of Truth’ (I Timothy 3:15), re¬ 
mains unassailed high above the tempestuous sea of natural and social life. But the 
forms in which the Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, presents the eternal 
content of divine revelation to the world in order to make it understandable by the 
entire human race, constantly undergo change. The Church seeks to be understood 
by all, and for this reason it always tried to use a language which would express its 
doctrine in images, ideas and categorieis closest to those to whom it immediately taught 
the word. Like the great apostle of the gentiles, the Church .. was all things to all 
men, in order that at least a few might be saved,’ (I Cor. 9:22.) 

The desire of theology to find the most appropriate forms to express the un¬ 
fathomable depth of divine revelation on the one hand, and the pastoral desire to 
make these forms as intelligible and as active in the Christian transformation of life 
as possible, on the other hand, these are the two fundamental motives for the constant 
renewal of the variety of forms of the teaching of the Church. The doctrine of the 
Church is unchangeable — the teaching of the Church is constantly renewed. 

The twentieth century is a tragic century of world wars and of great social revo¬ 
lutions, a century of rapid scientific development and of an ever-increasing technolog¬ 
ical strength, a century of great discoveries as well as of great blunders and has con¬ 
fronted the holy Church with a spiritual obligation of transforming in a new and crea¬ 
tive way the teaching of Christianity. In our age the necessity for such a transforma- 
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tion is keenly felt by all Christians. The clearest evidence of this is the Second Vati¬ 
can Council of the Catholic Church and the active preparations of world-wide 
Orthodoxy for an ecumenical council.., There can be no doubt that the Russian 
Church has a special role to play in the great universal task of a new Christian renais¬ 
sance. There is much to convince us of this. 

Despite its tragic situation, of which we have already spoken, the Russian Church 
still remains the largest of all autocephalous Orthodox Churches and the most influ¬ 
ential representative of Catholic Orthodoxy among other Christian confessions. The 
historical fate of the Russian Church is inseparably linked with the fate of the Russian 
l>eople, whose role in world history has been steadily increasing for the past 500 years. 

From the first days of its existence the Russian Church was always under thei 
special protection of the Mother of God. Under her blessed protection over the course of 
its millenial history the Russian Church has gathered together great and rich treasures: 
the spiritual experience of the saints, an amazingly profound and j>owerful religious 
art, a strong and penetrating theological system. 

Besides this, the Russian Church has madel a unique contribution to the civil 
historv of its country, and as a result has acquired a great practical experience in the 
teaching of Christianity — and of moral leadership in the life of the people. It is well 
known that the Orthodox Church brought to Russia not only a religious, but also a 
cultural enlightenment. Under the spiritual guidance of the Kievan metropolitanate 
the brilliant culture of pre^Mongol Russia flourished. The Russian Church, supported 
among the people the awareness of national unity during the hard times of the Tartar 
occupation, fostering courage and instilling a faith in a future liberation. 

The religious zeal of St. Sergius and of his disciples ideoJc^cally paved the way 
for the uniting of national territories around the principality of Moscow, brought 
about a great renaissance in Moscow, and inspired the people to a decisive struggle 
with the Tartars. 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that the state of Moscow had literally been 
nurtured by the Russian Church and that the monastic colonization brought culture 
and economy to large uninhabited regions of northern Russia. During the tragic per¬ 
iod of the second half of the sixteenth century when every class of Russian society 
silently trembled under the bloody despotism of Ivan the Terrible, only the Church, 
in the person of its great leader, the holy Metropolitan Philip, found courage to pub¬ 
licly condemn the mad Tsar. During the Time of Troubles, and the general ruin of the 
Russian land, the holy Patriarch Germogen and the monks of the Holy Trinity-Sea^us 
monastery led the Russian people in the struggle against foreign intervention and 
national catastrophe. 

Throughout the 17th century, the Russian Church, headed by the holy patriarchs 
actively promoted the growth of a social element in the life of the Russian govern¬ 
ment (provincial district councils —zerrtskie sobory), it selflessly struggled to bring to¬ 
gether the leaders of universal Orthodoxy and spiritually prepared Russia for her 
encounter with the Christian West (Mogila and the Kievan Academy). Finally, the 
great development of Russian culture in the 18th-20th centuries, was deeply con¬ 
nected with the new arrival of Russian Church life, led by the radiant personality 
of St. Seraphim. 

It can be seen then, that during her thousand year history Russia went through 
three great cultural periods: 
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1) pre-Mongolian, basically the Kievan 

2) Muscovite — 14th-15 th centuries 

3) All-Russian 

Each of these flourishing periods of Russian culture is consistently preceded by one 
of the three great revivals of Russian monasticism, spiritually enriching the life of the 
nation: 

in the 11th-12 th centuries — the holy metropolitan Hilarion and the holy 
monks of the Kievan monastery of the Caves; 

in the 14th-15th centuries—St. Sergius and his disciples, the saints of Mos¬ 
cow and the elders of St. Nil Sorsky on the Volga; 

from the second half of the 18th century—St. Tikhon Zadonsky, Paisy Velich- 
kovky and his disciples, St. Seraphim, the great ‘startsi’ of Optino and St. 
Feofan the Recluse. 

In this last period the immediate effect of the elders of Optino was experienced by 
great representatives of Russian culture, such as Khomiakov, I. Kireevsky, Gogol, 
Dostoyevsky, K. Leont’ev, and Vladimir Solov’yov. It was to the monastery of Op¬ 
tino, that Leo Tolstoy, tortured by doubts, came shortly before his death. 

To balance the primitive utilitarianism of secular civilization which swamped 
Russia after the Petrine Reforms, the grace of God established in our country a 
glorious army of Christian thinkers, artists and scholars. 

It is well known that Mikhail Vasilievich Lomonosov, the father of the new Rus¬ 
sian culture, was not only a faithful son of the Orthodox Church, but a brilliant de¬ 
fender of Christianity. When the French ‘enlighteners’ turned their mad wrath against 
the Church, making crafty use of reason and science, the ingenious Lomonosov took 
up arms against this temptation. Following in the steps of the apostle Paul (Romans 
1:19-25), he insisted on the close relationship between faith and science. 

‘Science and religion,’ he writes, ‘are two sisters, daughters of the supreme 
Parent; they can never fight between themselves, unless someone out of 
pride and out of a desire to demonstrate his intelligence ascribes this enmity 
to them. On the contrary, science and religion mutually supjxjrt and 
strengthen one another.’ ‘Together, both convince us not only of the exist¬ 
ence of God, but of His untold gifts to us.’ ‘What can be more sacred and 
more salutary,’ asks Lomonosov, ‘than through studying the works of the 
Lord to elevate one^s thoughts to the contemplation of the high throne of 
His glory and to preach His grandeur, wisdom and power? Astronomy reveals 
the scope of His handywork; the entire visible world demonstrates the great 
variety of his craft and miraculous deeds, providing ample and rich material 
for the knowledge and glorification of the Creator through His creation.’ ‘For 
nature is also in a sense a gospel which constantly proclaims the power, wisdom 
and grandeur of the Creator. Not only the heavens, but even the depths of 
the earth sing the glory of God.’ ‘The deeper reason penetrates into the very 
causes of such wonders the clearer is the incomprehnsible Creator of all exist¬ 
ence revealed. His omnipotence, greatness and wisdom are preached first of 
all, universally, unchangeably and silently by this world.’ 

Following in the steps of Lomonosov, under the sacred banner of Christ’s Church 
came many outstanding personalities of national culture. 

In a moment of radiant inspiration, Derzhavin sang of the greatness and love of 
God: 
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‘I am Thy creation, O Creator, I, the cre^ 
ation of Thy wisdom, O source of life, 
giver of blessings, Thou art the Soul of my 
soul, and My King.’ (“Ode to God”) 

The genius Pushkin, progressing from a pagan, carefree youth to the ‘summits of 
Zion,’ of Christianity, illumined with the light of poetry every aspect of natural and 
human existence, confirming the ontological immutability, fragrance and triumphant 
beauty of the Christian ideal. 

Pushkin summoned man’s creative power to the free service of God: 

‘Be attentive, O muse, to the commands of God.’ 

And the greatest representatives of Russian culture responded to this appeal. 

Poets of genius and prophets of Russia — Gogol, Dostoyevsky, Tyutchev, Vladi¬ 
mir Solov^yov, and Vyacheslav Ivanov, foreseeing the approaching time of ‘fear and 
foreboding of what is coming on the world’ (Luke 21:26), and realizing that there 
ran he no sanctuary for sin-besieged man apart from the rock of faith, called upon 
mankmd, which was falling away from Christ, to return to the Father^s house—to the 
Church of God. 

A legion of renowned Orthodox thinkers battled spiritually in God’s name: Kho¬ 
miakov, Kireevsky, Leont’iev, Vladimir Solov’yov, Serge and Evgeny Trubetskoy, Em, 
Father Florensky, Father Serge Bulgakov, Lossky, Shestov, Frank, Berdyaev. 

Nearly all the outstanding Russian men of science and of art experienced the posi¬ 
tive effect of Orthodoxy. Of these we shall mention the most important: Karamzin, 
Krylov, Zhukovsky, Griboedov, Glinka, Pogodin, Baratynsky, A. Ivanov, Shchepkin, 
the Aksakov father and sons, Pirogov, Yu. Samarin, S. Solov’yov, Ostrovsky, Ushinsky, 
A. Grigoriev, Goncharov, Perov, A. K. Tolstoy, Surikov, A. Maikov, Leskov, Men¬ 
deleev, S. I. Taneev, Botkin, Golubinsky, Zakharin, Tschaikovsky, Klyuchevsky, Bo¬ 
lotov, Vasnetsov, F. I. Upensky, Turayev, Yermolov, Vrubel’, Skriabin, the acade¬ 
mician I. P. Pavlov, Ippolitov-Ivanov, B. Vernadsky, Grechaninov, Nezhdanova, Fila¬ 
tov, Nesterov, B. Pasternak, Voyno-Yasenetsky (Archbishop Luke), N. A. Obukhova, 
P. P. Konchalovsky, Sofronitsky. 

Like a mother her child, the Orthodox Church gave birth to and weaned the 
great culture of Russia! 

The acceptance of the Gospel by the Eastern Slavs and by other nations which 
populate the immense territory of our country, the legions of holy saints, the great 
art of the Church, the elevated mystical theology and religious philosophy, the spirit¬ 
ual enrichment of national culture, and finally, the universal witness of Orthodoxy— 
these are the fruits of the Christian teaching of the Russian Church. 

But however glorious the riches of the teaching of the Russian Church, however 
excellent its fruits, however radiant the aspirations which it implanted in the hearts 
of Christians, even in the past, the Russian Church could not consider itself above 
reproach and was not always ready to accomplish its Christian mission in the extra¬ 
ordinary conditions of a different age, for in the history of the Russian Church there 
were also certain elements which tarnished its radiant image. 

For two hundred years the Russian Church suffered under a heavy burden, which 
to a large extent paralyzed its spiritual activity. The source of this burden was the 
weakness in pastoral leadership. This weakness was revealed essentially in two ways: 
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the unfortunate tendency of Russian bishops to submit to the illegal demands of lay 
officials and the comparatively weak authority of the parish priest. 

It is instructive to remember that the first significant manifestation of this was 
the acquiescence of the bishops to the arbitrary ruling of Peter I who "by an imperial 
decree illegally abolished the patriarchate and imposed the ‘Spiritual Reglament’ on 
the Russian Church, submitting Church rule to the Tsarist regime. 

Contrary to the commandment of the gospel, ‘render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s* (Mark 12:17), and to the 
canons of the Church, the Russian Tsar was recognized as the official head of the 
highest ruling body of the Church — the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The acceptance by the bishops of the illegal intrusion of the Tsar into the 
internal affairs of the Church created a dangerous precedent and significantly under¬ 
mined the Church’s self-awareness. The tragic guilt of the Russian episcopate lay in 
the fact that during the ecclesiastical reforms of Peter I, there could not be found a 
single bishop who could repeat the heroic task of the holy MetropK>litan Philip. And 
so, the sin of quietly submitting to the illegal demands of the civil powers, having once 
been committed, it began increasingly to corrode the life of the Russian Church under¬ 
mining the spiritual foundations of the pastorate. 

However, it must be said in praise of the Russian Church, that throughout the 
entire ‘Synodal Period,’ it never lost sight of the fact that the ‘Spiritual Reglament’ 
of Peter I, which dishonorably degraded the highest Church authorities to the jxjsi- 
tion of a governmental department, was a corruption of Orthodoxy. 

Even during the reign of Peter I, the archbishop George Dashkov of Rostov 
raised the question of restoring the Patriarchate. Following this, in 1742, two mem¬ 
bers of the Synod, Metropolitan Arsenius Matsevich of Rostov and archbishop Am¬ 
brose of Novgorod, made an open and official declaration insisting on the discontinua¬ 
tion of the Synodal administration. In 1811, the great Russian historian, M. M. Ka¬ 
ramzin wrote: 

‘The Church of Russia, from the earliest times, was headed first of all by a 
metropolitan and finally by a patriarch. Peter proclaimed himself to be 
the head of the Church, abolishing the patriarchate as a threat to total auto¬ 
cracy. ... If the emperor presides over the meetings of the senior officials of 
the Church, if he judges them or rewards them with worldly honors and 
benefits, then the Church is submitting itself to worldly powers and forfeits 
its sacred nature, it ceases to be such a great object of enthusiasm and at 
the same time of faith. (Notes on Russia, Ancient and Modern.) 

In 1874 bishop Nikodim Kazantsev of Eniseisk wrote about the same question: 

‘The Russian Synod is an invention of worldly powers and for that reason 
does not have the dignity of a proper Church council... the Synod, accord¬ 
ing to Peter, is a political-ecclesiastical department, equal to any other gov¬ 
ernment department and is under the total supervision of the emperor. ... 

This is a ProteBtant concept, false and unacceptable for Orthodoxy. The 
Church is mistress to hers^. Its head is Chirst our God. Its law is the 
gospel... .^{Bogosl. Vest., 1905, vol, 3.) 

I. S. Aksakov, the famous Slavophile, also indicated the negative consequences of 
the Synodal structure: 

‘The spirit has been lost, the ideal undermined, that is to say, the ideal of 
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the Church has been replaced by the ideal of the state, an internal truth 
has been replaced by a formal external truth. The administration asj>ect of 
the Church is now seen as a vast bureaucracy which inevitably and unfortun¬ 
ately adapts the falsehood of officialdom to the salvation of Christ’s flock 

Vladimir Solov^yov also wrote about this: 

‘The official Church, which is ruled by civil officials, is no more than a gov¬ 
ernmental department, the inferior branch of a bureaucratic administration.’ 

The continuous protest of the Church’s conscience against Peter I’s ‘Spiritual 
Reglamenf finally led to the active preparation, at the beginning of the 20th century 
of an All-Russian local Church council, which was finally called in August 1917. 

The restoration of the patriarchate at the All-Rus&ian Local Council which had 
been prepared by the Orthodox renaissance of the 19th and beginning of the 20th 
century was a great and blessed event in the history of the Russian Church. This 
council was a sign that the Russian Church had emerged from a critical situation 
and laid the foundations for the rebirth, of the Church’s independence. It is important 
to note here that on 23 January, 1918, this was followed by the decree of the Soviet 
authorities on the separation of the Church from the state. 

The restoration of the patriarchate, by God’s grace, freed the Russian Church 
from its long sickness — the degradation of the highest Church powers to the level 
of a governmental office. At the same time, the legalized separation of the Church 
from the state created the conditions necessary for the holy Church to realize its work 
of salvation under an atheistic government. Henceforth, the prime concern of the 
Church authorities was to be the strictest observance of the great commandment of 
the gospel: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God’s’ (Mark 12:17). 

The entire activity of His Holiness, Tykhon, elected as the 11th patriarch of all 
Russia at the council, was aimed at the realization of this principle. Calling upon the 
faithful children of the Russian Church to submit themselves to the authority of the 
Soviets not out of fear, but from their consciences;, for, ‘There can be no authority 
except from God, the powers that be are established by God’ (Romans 13:1), the 
holy patriarch Tykhon at the same time consistently and unwaveringly insisted on 
the internal independence of Church life: ‘For there can be no power on earth 
which could bind our conscience and our patriarchal word.* 

Forty years ago on 7 April, 1925, on the feast of the Annunciation of the blessed 
Virgin, after serving for seven years as patriarch, the holy Patriarch Tikhon died a 
righteous death. Before his death, addressing his entire Russian flock, His Holiness 
wrote: ‘Only in faithfulness and firm obedience to the Truth, is all-conquering power 
of God, ‘our triumph is our faith which has conquered the world.’ (I John, 5:4). 

The fundamental principle of the Church’s existence in a secular society is the 
prevention of the intervention of civil leaders in the internal life of the Church, and 
at the same time the strict observance of civil legislation by the powers of the Church. 
This was the principle which the holy Patriarch Tykhon, who faithfully exemplified 
the collective mind of the Russian Church, bequeathed to his successors. 

However, the history of the Russian Church over the last forty years undeniably 
shows that, beginning with the lengthy rule of MetropK>litan Sergius (Starogorodsky) 
as locum tenens, the highest Church authorities flouted the p)atriarch’s will and fol- 
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lowed an independent policy leading to the liquidation of Church freedom. 

Rejecting the grace of God, which had healed the Russian Church of its long 
sickness, the leaders of the Church during the ‘Sergius’ period under the cover of the 
patriarchate, in actual faot restored a ‘Synodal’ system, this time in a much more 
serious form because, instead of a Christian official standing at the head of the Holy 
Synod, the helmsmen of the Church’s administration turned out to be atheist officials. 

The angry words of the apostle Peter can justly be applied to the Church leaders 
of that period: 

Tt would have been better for them never to have known the way of righteousness, 
than after knowing it to turn back from the holy commandment delivered to them.* (II 
Peter2:21). 

Unfortunately, this rebuke applies also to the present Church administration, for 
having inherited a clear historical opportunity of furthering the great renaissance of 
the Church, the Moscow Patriarchate did not utilize this possibility in its most im¬ 
portant spiritual and canonical aspect. Instead of rejecting the fruitless and destruc¬ 
tive methods of the ‘Sergius period,’ which threatened the Russian Church with the 
complete disolution of all its legal forms of existence in a secular state, and instead of 
returning to the way of salvation, entrusted to it by Patriarch Tykhon, the present 
Church administration made the practices of the ‘Sergius’ period the guiding policy of 
its own activity. The present administration of the Russian Orthodox Church wasted 
many of the spiritual treasures which had been left to us by our ancestors while the 
Moscow Patriarchate not only brought back the spiritual sickness of our forefathers, 
but considerably worsened it. 

In this sense the submission of the Moscow Patriarchate to the secret oral dictates 
of atheist officials and the affirmation by the bishop’s Sober of 1961 of the Synodal 
decree, which placed the pastor in a position of a hireling, was an assault on the 
life of the Russian Church which cannot be compared even with the activity of such 
antagonists of Church freedom and assailants of the holy Church as Peter I and 
Catherine II. 

Your Holiness ! 

We have written all of this to You. 

*.. . not because you do not know the truth, 
but because you know it, and know that no 
lie is of the truth.’ (I John 2.21). 

We do not doubt that there are some evil people who will bring false witness 
against us, denying the veracity of our accusations. 

Foreseeing this we refer the entire matter to the judgment of God: we are pre¬ 
pared, before the entire Church, to affirm our accusations with the ecclesiastical oath 
on the Gross and the gospel! 

At the same time we demand a similar oath before the whole Church from anyone 
who will accuse us of lying. 

The Church will accept no other witness, and he who perjures an oath is judged 
by God! As is written: 

‘Anyone who swears falsely, shall be destroyed* (Zachariah 5:3). 
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Your Holiness ! 

By the unfathomable judgment of GkKi You have been placed at the head of the 
great Russian Church. Christ has endowed You with great power, and has laid a 
sacred duty on You. 

Your responsibility to God for the Church which has been entrusted to You is 
without measure. No one dares to judge You with the judgment of men, for no 
human judgment is capable! of measuring the extent of Your responsibility. We dare 
not inquire into what the patriarch feels when he stands in prayer before the face 
of God shouldering the burden of the people. We are overcome with awe when we 
think of such a great ministry ! 

Who are we to give You advice ? ! 

But at the same time, while our lips are sealed by the awareness of our human 
weakness, the words of the Lord resound in our souls: .. amen, amen, I say to you: 
before Abraham was, I am.’ (John 8.15). He who infinitely surpasses any distinction, 
He before whose face we are all small children, commands us as a father, unashamedly 
to s|>eak the truth. 

And we, obedient to His divine will, say to You: 

.. render unto God the things that are God’s ... 

Power in the Church belongs to Christ alone. He founded it with His own holy 
Blood. The Church is His beloved bride. His house, His living Body. 

He who permits ‘the powers of the world’ to penetrate into the internal life of the 
Church, corrupts the Virgin, defiles the temple and tortures the Body of Christ. 

The patriarch is appointed to be like John the Forerunner, the friend of the Bride¬ 
groom, 13 who lays down his life for the purity of the bride. 14 

The preservation of the internal life of the Church from the intrusion of ‘Caesari 
is not only demanded by canon law, but is also the immediate duty of any Christian! 
The friend of the Bridegroom cannot listen indifferently to the moans of the bride: 
‘The watchmen found me, as they went about in the city; they beat me, they 
wounded me, they took away my mantle, those watchmen of the walls.’ 
(Song of Songs 5.7). 

Your Holiness ! 

‘Now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation.’ (2 Corinthians 

6 . 2 ). 

The suffering Church turns to You with hope. 

You have been invested with the staff of the primatial authority. You have the 
power as patriarch to put an end to this lawlessness with one word. Do this ! 

Put an end to the no-longer bearable intrusion of ‘Caesari into the internal life of 
the Church ! Restore the canonical norms of Church life. 

Summon a new local Church council with the widest representation, allow the 
voice of the Church to be heard freely, for its soul is worn out from remaining silent; 
the Church is longing for an occasion to demonstrate its love—give it your blessing, 
for it no longer has the strength to refrain from obeying God’s will. 

Give the Church your blessing for we do not doubt that the collective wisdom of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, inspired by the Holy Spirit, will not only find the 
means for curing the ailments of the Church, but will also show the Russian Church 
the way to a great new renaissance. 

‘Let it be so !’ 

Render unto God the things that are God’s and Caesar will be amply rewarded ! 
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For in truth, the interests of the Church in the life of the world coincide with 
the interests of a free and just government. 

But it is only by putting an end to the intervention of *civil authorities’ into the 
sphere of the sacred, howev^, that the Russian Church, which is God’s Church, will 
be able to serve our coimtry without hypocrisy and with effectiveness. By the very fact 
of its free existence the Church will witness to the whole world that in our country 
the sacred right of man to religious freedom is actually realized. Only a witness of this 
kind will bear any w^ght in the eyes of millions of well-wishing people in all the 
countries of the world, and such a witness cannot be supplanted by a lie. Neither the 
cunning of the Department of Foreign Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate, nor any 
interviews and ‘authoritative’ statements, nor any participation of Russian hierarchs 
in international movements are capable of proving something that does not exist—^the 
freedom of the Russian Church. 

But that which cannot be done by a lie can be done by the truth! 

It is only through freedom that the Church can bring up her children in the spirit 
of true patriotism, not from an evil fear of the powers but from love for their country. 
It is only through freedom that the Church can actively help the government in all 
its positive imdertaldngs. 

The Church is a real, good and undeniable power, and it is in the interests of the 
State that this power should be free. 

Your Holiness ! 

The time has come to listen to the voice of God ! 

*For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on 
earth, the time of singing has come, and the voice of the turtle dove is heard 
in our land.* 

Christ calls to his Church; 

‘Arise my love, my fair one and come away.’ (Song of Songs, 2.11-13) 

Christ is summoning His Church and there is no power which can stop the Church 
from going to mm Him ! For—‘Many waters cannot quench love, neither can flood 
down it’ (Song of Songs, 8.7). 

Christ is calling his Church and she is coming to meet Him ! 

There is daily an evei^increasing awareness of the impossibility of suffering such 
submission to lawlessness; there is an ever-increasing desire in the Russian Church for 
a purification from the disease which has been growing in it through the fault of the 
Church authorities; there is an ever-increasing desire in the Church for true conciliar 
communion; and finally, there is an ever-increasing feeling of responsibility for those 
souls, which through the fault of the pastors of the Church, have not been enlightened 
by the light of the gospel, and who despite their conscious religious thirst remain out¬ 
ride the frontiers of the Church. 

*My beloved speaks and says to me: “Arise, 
my love, my fair one, and come away; 

I will rise now and go about the city, in 
the streets and in the squares; I will seek 
him whom my soul loves.* (Song of Songs, 
2.10; 3.2). 

T call upon heaven and earth to witness 
against you this day, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and curse; 
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therefore choose lifCj that you and your 
descendants may live.’ (Deut. 30.19) 

The highest Church authorities are now confronted with an unavoidable choice: 
they must either redeem their serious guilt before the Russian Church by definite 
actions or else completely join the enemy camp, for, ‘no man can serve two masters.. 
(Matt. 6.24). 

If the highest Church authorities of the Russian Church decide to choose the Way 
of Life, they shall be obliged to carry out the following measures: 

1. It would be most proper at the present time, when in aU areas of civil life 
in our countr/s faidts, which had been permitted in the past are being 
corrected, that your Holiness, as head of the Holy Synod, would request 
from the government of the USSR: 

the eradication of the consequences of ‘subjectivism and administration^ 
ism in leadership* which had been allowed to affect the Church; 
the iwrecise legal definition of the function of the soviet for ROCA and 
the prevention in the future of any action which wotild violate the decree 
‘On the Separation of the Church from the stated and the 124th article of 
the constitution of the USSR. At the same time the illegal practice of 
registering baptisms and other Church needs must be immediatdy brought 
to an end. 

All the Churches, monasteries and theological schools which had been 
illegally closed between 1961 and 1964 must be returned to the Russian 
Church. 

The right of priests to celebrate needs at homes and panikhidas at ceme¬ 
teries unhindered must be restored. 

The heartless practice of forceably estranging children from the Church, 
a flagrant violation of the principle of freedom of conscience must be im¬ 
mediately and finally ended. 

Finally, any intervention whatever of ‘Civil authorities’ in appointments 
of the clergy mmt be completely stopped. 

Besides this, the Moscow Patriarchate must let it be known firmly and 
unambiguously by the Soviet for ROCA that henceforth no ored instruct 
tions of the ^viet and of its representatives shall be carried out by the 
authorities of the Russian Church. 

2. It is obvious that a council of bishops must be immediately summoned to 
revoke the uncanonical decision of the bishop’s council of 1961 which had 
affirmed the Synodal Decree destroying the hierarchical structure of 
Church life. 

3. Calling to mind that ‘the supretme authority in the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the areas of doctrine, Church administration and of the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts—legislative, administrative, juridical—^belongs to the local 
Sobor summoned peiiodically and consisting of bishops, priests and laity,* 
the Moscow Patriarchate is bound to make immediate preparations for the 
calling of a regular All-Russian Local Council with the widest representa¬ 
tion possible. 

The calling of the local council in the immediate future is dictated by 
the need for the Church’s general appraisal of the activities of the Church 
administration and by the pressing needs for speedy decisions on questions 
of Church life and on the teaching of the Church which have arisen in the 
course of time. 
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In order that the new Local Council should not turn out to be a sub¬ 
missive! weapon in the hands of anti-ecclesiastical powers, it is essential 
that the entire Russian Church should actively participate in the prepara¬ 
tions for this council. 

Parish meetings and diocesan sessions must precede this council. Only 
those members of the clergy and of the laity who truly represent, together 
with the best bishops of the Russian Church, the fulness of the Church’s 
conscience are to be permitted to attend the council. 

The renaissance of the life of the Russian Church which is actively to serve 
the new ecumenical rebirth of Christianity is the great field of action with 
which the new Local Council is undoubtably confronted. 

‘Then I heard what seemed to be the voice of a great multitude, like the 
sound of many waters and like the sound of mighty thunderpeals, crying, 
Hallelujah ! For the Lord our God the almighty reigns. Let us rejoice and 
exult and give him the glory, for the marriage of the Lamb has come, and 
his bride has made herself ready; it was granted her to be clothed with fine 
linen, bright and pure’—^for the fine linen is the righteous deeds of the 
saints.’ (Rev. 19.6-8). 

*‘Many waters caimot quench love, neither can floods drown it’ (Song of 
Songs 8.7). The movement towards the calling of a new All-Russian Local 
Church Council which truly reveals the radiant image of the Russian Church 
has begun and by the grace of God shall not end until the council has been 
summoned. 

‘Upon your walls, O Jerusalem I have set 
watchmen; all the day and ail the night 
they shall never be silent, You who put the 
Lord in remembrance.’ (Is. 62.6). 

Signatures 

21 November, 1965 
Your Holiness ! 

Forseeing that certain of your malevolent advisors will press you to answer our sin¬ 
cerely written letter with an archpastoral rebuke, we wish to remind you of the noble 
words of our Lord: 

Tf I have spoken wrongly, bear witness to the wrong; but if I have spoken 
rightly, why do you strike me?’ (John 18.23). 


FOOTNOTES 

1 Alexis, patriarch of Moscow and of all Russia, Sermons, Speeches, Letters, Addresses, Tedks and 
Articles, Moscow Patriarchate, 1948, p. 98. 

2 ‘. . . patriarch Sei^us, of bless^ memory, left with us a commandment to “selflessly strive to 
purify the territory of the Church of all disorders which have accumulated in her through our own 
ne^ect.^* I commit myself to summcm all the children of our Orthodox Church, and especially the 
pastors and archpastors, to follow this. They are well aware of the present disorders in the life of the 
Church, and they also know the commandment of the apostle to be attentive to oneself first of all, 
and then to the oitrusted flock. . . .* Alexis, patriarch of Moscow, op. cit., p. 111. 

3 cf., for example, ‘Sovetskaya Rossiya,* article Vokrug Kupeli, 12 August, 1965. 

4 The canon law of the Church states that in case of emergency, haptic can be performed outside 
a Church and even by a layman. 

5 The circular letter No. 1917 of His Holine^ does not introduce the regulations, but merely obliges 
the priests to conform to the already existing practice. 
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6 *On religious associatioxis,’ decree of the AU-Rxissian Central Executive Committee and the Soviet 
of PcOTle’s Gommi^rsy 8 April, 1929, par, 36*37. 

7 ZTonaras, Commentary on the 30tn canon of the holy apostles, 

8 Bishop Feophan, Commentary on the peutorai epistles of the holy apostle Patd, Mosccnv, 1^^, p. 
293. 


9 According to Orthodox tradition, the community can choose a candidate while the bishop re¬ 
serves the right to confirm or reject the nomination. In no way can the community dect a priest. By 
granting the community the right to both elect a priest and to 'pay for his upkeep’ (cf, clause £) the 
anti-evangelical transformation of the pastor into an employee is legalixed, 

101 Cor. 16.1^; H Cor. 8, 9; Gal. 2.9-10. 


1111 Cor, 11.23-12,6. 

12 A crying example of this Is the bliophmoiis interment of the holy and ^orified reties of St. 
Theodosius of Chernigov, carried out by bishop Ignatius at the instruction dt the local rcpreswBtatives. 

13 Calling the apostle Peter to his service as high priest, Christ inquired of him, ‘Lovest thou me?* 
(John 21,17). 

14 Addressing his flock, the holy apostle Paul wrote, 'I feel a divine jealousy for you, for I be¬ 
trothed you to Qirist to protect you as a pure bride to her one husband.’ (II Cor. 11.2). 

15 Statute on the administration of the Russian Orthodox Chtrrch, confirmed by the local oouncal 
on 31 January, 1945. 


DOCUMENT 3 


Copy 

Since we are sending copies of the ^Opem 
letter to His Holiness, the Patriarch, and 
the ‘Declaration to the civil authorities* to 
the bishops of the Russian Church, wo con¬ 
sider it necessary to address the following 
statement to the episcopate. 

APPENDIX 

1. Returning to the question of the unfortunate role of the episcopate in the law¬ 
less campaign to close down Orthodox Churches, we consider it nece^ary to add the 
following to what has already been said: 

In violation of their archpastoral obligations and civil legislation (see the ‘Declar¬ 
ation to the civil authorities,* par. 2), the bishops of the Russian Church, in obedi¬ 
ence to the illegal dictates of representatives of the Soviet for ROCA, transformed the 
closing-down of Churches into actual liquidation of parish communities. 

Having the opportunity to use the legal right of religious communities to build 
or rent a state or private building for reii^ous purposes (‘On religious communities,* 
par. 10 and 45), the bishops were duty-bound to take advantage of this opportunity 
to preserve parishes and continue their liturgical life. 

If the parish pastors had had the blessing of the bishops not to abandon their 
suffering parishes, they legally could have performed the full cycle of services in any 
buildings provided by Orthodox communities; with episcopal blessing, the antimensia 
and the other articles required by the cult cotdd have been moved to these new loca¬ 
tions (see ‘On Religious Communities,* par. 40, art. C). 

In this way, the illegal campaign to close Churches would not have achieved its 
basic purpose—^to liquidate parish communities and to deprive the faithful of religiiOus 
care. 

However, most of the Russian Church’s bishops did not fulfill their archimtoral 
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duties. Succumbing to the pressure of representatives of the Council, they deprived 
the suffering parishes of tbeir pastors, whom they transferred to other parishes, or 
retired, immediately after the shut-down of the Churches ! 

In connection with all that has been said, it is proper to ask the fathers of the 
1961 Council of Bishops why, in view of the massive campaign to close Churches and 
monasteries—a campaign then already beginning—^they removed from the ‘Statutes of 
the Russian Orthodox Church,’ adopted at the Local Council of 1945, the par. 38, 
which made it obligatory for diocesan bishops to observe a proper distribution of 
parishes and Church buildings in their dioceses. 

2. In the seventh paragraph of our declaration to the civil authorities, we pointed 
out that the representatives of the council, in violation of civil legislation, foisted 
upon the parishes of the Russian Church a structure which establishes a body not 
foreseen by the legislation—^the ‘twenty^ (dvadtzatka), This body has supplanted the 
religious community, thus depriving hxmdreds and sometimes thousands of parishion¬ 
ers of participation in the direction of the administrative and economic life of the 
religious communities by law. 

By supporting the illegal actions of representatives of the council—actions designed 
to discriminate against millions of faithful citizens—the 1961 Council of Bishops leg€d- 
ized the ^twenty^ as the executive organ of the parish (JMP no. 8, page 15, par. C). 
This decision of the bishops goes directly against civil legislation, which by no means 
limits the number of a religious community’s initiators to twenty persons and does 
not proscribe its subsequent numerical growth (‘On religious communities,* par. 3 
and 31). 

Therefore, the 1961 Council of Bishops, in order to support the anti-religious cam¬ 
paign being carried out by Khrushchev, violated not only canon law, as we wrote in 
our ‘open letter,’ but civil legislation as well. 

It is reasonable to ask how it is possible to reconcile the above-mentioned facts 
with the 1961 council’s prescription that civil legislation on the Church must be 
strictly complied with? (JMP no. 8, page 17, par. M). 

3. On the basis of the resolution of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
and the Soviet of People’s Commissars ‘On religious associations,’ any parish com¬ 
munity ‘elects out of its membership an executive body (parish council) for the per¬ 
formance of functions connected with the management and use of cult property as well 
as for external representation* (‘On religious communities,’ par. 13). 

In 1929, when the decision ‘On religious associations’ was adopted, the clergy had 
no civil rights, but even then a priest could be chairman of the parish council and 
presiding officer at gatherings of the faithful, if he were elected by the latter. (For 
clarification of no. 17736, People’s Commissariat of Justice, 71/UP 1924, see l^of. 
Gidulyanov, Separation of Church from state, 2nd edition, Moscow, 1924, page 126). 

Subsequently, the clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church received civil rights on 
a par with all other citizens of the Soviet Union. This was confirmed by section 135 of 
the Constitution of the USSR. 

The changed civil status of the clergy was reflected in the ‘Statutes of the Russian 
Orthodox Church’ adopted by the All-Russian Council of 1945. 

According to these ‘Statutes,’ at the head of the each parMi community of the 
faithful stands the rector, appointed by the diocesan bishop for the spiritual direction 
of the faithful and for the direction of the clergy and parish.’ (par. 3). The rector 
is ex officio a member of the parish community and chairman of its executive body 
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(parish council), which consists of four members: in addition to the rector, who is 
chairman ex officio, fhe members are the Church warden, his assistant, and the treasr 
urer (all three are elected by the general parish meeiting—^par. 40). 

These paragraphs of the Statutes of the Russian Orthodox Church by no means 
contradict the decision ‘On religious association,’ for this decision makes no deterrr^ 
nation of the relations of the clergy and the executive body and does not fix the 
internal structure of the parish council, reasonably leaving these matters to the Church. 
The ‘Statutes’ of 1945 clarify the relations of the rector and the executive body, bas¬ 
ing these relations on Church canons and taking into consideration the restored civil 
rights of the clergy. 

Therefore, neither canonical nor legal objections can be made to paragraph IV 
of the 1945 statutes. 

It follows incontrovertibly that the desire to make the life of the parishes corre¬ 
spond to civil legislation on religion and the Church did not require anti-canonical 
changes in section IV of the Statutes of the Russian Orthodox Church—changes that 
were made by the Bishop’s Council of 1961. 

Depriving the rector of chairmanship in the executive body, and in general de¬ 
priving the clergy of any part in the activities of the parish coimcil, the 1961 Council 
of Bishops has, for the first time, deprived the clergy of their civil rights vi^k-vis the 
religious community ! In addition, having deprived the priest of the right to represent 
the interests of the parish, which naturally follows upon his ejection from the executive 
body, the Council of Bishops of 1961 deprived the Russian Orthodox Church of active, 
qualified defense before civil law. 

Therefore, the 1961 Bishops’ Council delivered a heavy blow to the Russian Church. 
Not only did it not make parish life correspond to civil legislation on cults, but it 
itself violated the laws of the state ! 

In direct connection with the above-mentioned facts, an important event occurred 
in the Church’s life—^an event that must be known by the Church. 

In the summer of 1965 eight bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church with Arch¬ 
bishop Germogen of Kaluga at their head, delivered to Patriarch Alexis a declaration 
containing a just and well-founded criticism of the 1961 Council of Bishops’ action in 
confirming the uncanonical decision of the Holy Synod. 

In their declaration, the bishops remind us that the Bishops* Council approved the 
decision of the Synod ‘until such time as a regular Local Council of the Russian Orth¬ 
odox Church is convened;’ they express concern and displeasure with the fact that 
this council has not been called as yet, and that in general regular local councils do 
not exist in the contemporary practice of Russian Church life.’ 

Further, the bishops assert that ‘the measures approved by the Council of Bishops 
for the improvement of parish life have brought not improvement, but greater deteri¬ 
oration to parish life, as three-years’ experience has shown.’ 

The bishops perceive the reason for the canonically illegitimate decision of the 
Council of Bishops in the ‘manner of the convocation of the Bishops* Council—^unusual 
in the Church’s experience—and in the unusual speed of the council’s deliberations,’ 
as a result of which ‘the majority of the bishops present at the council signed the 
decision regulating the rights and duties of clergy and lay people without taking into 
consideration that this decision at its root contradicts the apostolic example in its 
division of responsibilities (Acts 6.3-6). And it is this very example on which the de¬ 
cision of the council was based. 
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Criticizing the actions of the council, the bishops justly assert: ‘If a priest, at a 
time when he was stiU deprived of civil rights, had the right to be elected chairman 
of the parish council, then there can be no question of this right when he has become 
a full-fledged citizen of the Soviet Union.* 

Addressing the patriarch, the bishops request that he ‘look for speedy ways to 
rectify the abnormal situation —a situation contradicting both ecclesiastical canons 
and civil legislation—^in which our clergy has found itself as the result of the im- 
successful and unclear decision of the 1961 Council of Bishops.* 

The bishops, further in their declaration, point out that ‘not a single bishop, if 
he is really a bishop, will protest against the restoration of the clergy in their legal 
rights.’ 

We do not doubt that, adhering to Church canons, Archbishop Germogen, in 
obtaining the signatures of the bishops for this declaration, informed the Most Holy 
Patriarch of his action and received his approval, in accord with the 34th apostolic 
canon. 

However, after the declaration with the signatures of eight bishops was delivered 
to the Most Holy Patriarch, Archbishop Germogen was summoned before the Holy 
Synod and was presented with a resolution of the patriarch concerning the bishops* 
declaration; the resolution contained directions to the Synod to clarify for Archbishop 
Germogen the illegality {?!) of his actions. Furthermore, the Synod insisted that 
Archbishop Germogen denounce the declaration and remove his signature. 

To His Grace’s honor, he did not do this, but took all the responsibility for the 
bishops’ declaration on himself. 

Knowing the relationship of the Holy Synod of the Moscow Patriarchate with the 
Soviet for ROCA, we can affirmi that the action of the supreme Church authority 
aimed at the cessation of the activities of Archbishop Germogen were dictated by the 
directorate of the council. The subsequent course of events leaves no room for doubt. 

In November, 1965, the Most Holy Patriarch, through the administrator of the 
affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate, Archbishop Alexis of Tallin, expressed to Arch¬ 
bishop Germogen his desire that he, the archbishop, request an extended and indefinite 
leave of absence. Archbishop Germogen was given to understand that the ‘wishes* of 
the patriarch were dictated by the demands of the directorate of the council, which 
used for this purpose the unfounded complaints of the chairman of the Kaluga regional 
executive council (obitspolkofd). 

Not wishing to cease his archpastoral activities, Archbishop Germogen declined 
to ask for an indefinite leave of absence. But, considering it impossible to continue 
at the head of the diocese of Kaluga, on 24 November, 1965, he requested transfer to 
another diocese at the discretion of the Most Holy Patriarch and the Holy Synod. 

In reply to this unambiguous request, the Holy Synod immediately decided to 
retire archbishop Germogen, assigning as his place of residence the Zhirovitsky monr 
astery. It is in this manneir that the supreme Church authority, to please atheist 
bureaucrats and in full view of the entire Church, deals with the best bishops of tiie 
Russian Church for acting in tiie interests of the Church. 

Kow long ? 

13 December, 1965 

signatures 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Raymond Etteldorf, The Soul of Greece (The Newman Press, 1963) pp. XIV plus 
235, $4.75. 

The author indicates that the soul of Greece is its Church with her faith and 
culture. The parish priest and the learned layman will find the book profitable. On 
the whole, the book is a sympathetic attempt to understand the Church and the 
people of Greece and to interpret them to Roman Catholic Christians. 

Chapter four which deals with the life and work of the Greek Church today is 
very good. And the sixth is perhaps the best in the book. Here the author has 
entered into the spirit of worship of the Greek Orthodox Church. KSs exploration of 
the mentality of the Greek people is penetrating, and hd rightly states that “the 
Greeks . . . remain today a distinct x)eople with particular characteristics, some of 
which trace back to the days of their ancient ancestors” (p. 74). 

However, the book is weak on history and historical interpretation. When the 
author writes of the Greek people and their mentality and culture, he writes with 
understanding and insight, but he speaks as a Roman Catholic and interprets the 
Latin viewpoint on historical developments and events that affected the relations 
between the Greek East and the Latin West. He speaks as if he were standing on the 
antipode of the Greek mainland across the Adriatic. He emphasizes die primacy 
of the bishop of Rome and holds the East respK>nsible for the schism. From the 
Greek Orthodox point of view the Orthodox Church does not simply preserve rem¬ 
nants of Catholic Christianity, but she embraces the unadulterated Catholicity—'the 
orthodoxy and apostolicity of original Christianity. The Orthodox believe that the 
four Patriarchates of the East did not break away from the one in the West, but 
that the Western alienated itself from the four Eastern sees. 

When the author spyeaks about the primacy of Rome, I wish he had read the 
work The Primacy of the Bishop of Rome by the late Archbishop of Greece, Chry¬ 
sostom Papadopoulos. Any dialogue on the subject should consider the views of this 
very important work, which expresses the Greek Orthodox viewpoint authoritatively. 
In his treatment of Church and state relations the author overemphasizes the super¬ 
iority of the state not only in present day Greece but in the Byzantine era as well. 
It is however rather generally accepted by historians today that there was a dyarchy 
of equal powers in the Byzantine Empire. 

While he tries to be impartial, the author is not free from prejudices and tradi¬ 
tional concepts of the Roman Catholic Church against Greek Orthodoxy. Certainly it 
is not generally true that the Greeks live today with memories of the events of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, although it is difficult to forget the consequences of 
the crusades upon the Greek East. 

There are several points of misinformation or perhaps misprints. The influential 
and learned Christian i>criodical “Rays” (Aktines) has not been in existence for ten 
years (p. 73) but for twenty-seven. Methone is not an island (p. 5) but a city in 
western Messinia, in the Peloponesus. Four years of theological training do not lead 
to a doctoral degree in theology (p. 62), but to a license or diploma in theology. Addi¬ 
tional work is required for a doctoral degree in both Universities (of Athens and 
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Thessalonica). The Feast of Annunciation is not on March 24 (p. 119) but on March 
25. In page 129 there appears the name George Palamas instead of Gregory Palar 
amas. In his treatment of the Theotokos in the Orthodox Church, the author ought 
to have consulted the authoritative work of Joannes O. Kalogerou, Maria the Utter-- 
virgin Theotokos in Accordance with the Orthodox Faith, in Greek, (Thessalomke 
1957). 

It appears to this reviewer that this book is in many points youthful and naive. 
His sentimental appeal to the Greeks to return to the fold of Rome is anything but a 
sound ecumenical approach. — Demetrios J. CoNSTANTELoaf 

Constantine Cavarnos, Symbols and Indications of Immortal Life (Athanatou Zoes 

Symvola kai Endeixeis), Athens: Astir Publishing House of Al. and E. Papademe- 

triou, 1964. Pp. 198. Ilustrated, (In the U.S.A. may be ordered from the author, 

115 Gilbert Road, Belmont, Massa^usetts 02178.) 

Dr. Constantine Cavarnos is one of the most indefatigable lay servants of Greek 
Orthodoxy and certainly one of the most dedicated students of Byzantine art and 
theology anywhere. EOs latest profusely illustrated book is a kind of offering to the 
place of his ancestral origin, Plomarion, in the southern part of the famous island 
of Lesvos, where, beginning in August of 1961, he set out upon a pilgrimage to visit, 
worship at, and investigate the churches of the island, even though they were essen-J 
dally post-Byzandne. It was Dr. Cavarnos* purpose to determine to what extent the 
builders, architects, and the hagiographers of the island followed the Byzandne tradi¬ 
tion of the Greek Orthodox Church. The author is indebted to the president of the 
Plomarion Society “Benjamin the Lesvian,** Dr. Basil Topales, for lecturing to that 
society on his investigations and to various others who encouraged him to publish 
his observations. In the course of his research, the author discovered the works: “Con- 
oeming the Existence and the Immortality of the Soul** by the Plomaritan Metropoli¬ 
tan Gregory the Lesvian;’* “The Elements of Metaphysics” by Benjamin the Lesvian; 
and the “Codex of the Orthodox Christian Faith” by the Metropolitan Constantine 
Co’i’dakes. It seemed good to the author to add a second part to his book in which 
there would be edited selections from these sources in which the existence and immor¬ 
tality of the soul and the after-life are discussed in theological or metaphysical terms. 
These selections were consequently added with introductory notes and comments in 
the belief that not only were the theologians concerned closely connected with Plo- 
marion but their writings were also representative of some of the fundamental bases of 
Orthodoxy which the icons and the churches of the island embody. The book thus 
contains two sections that may be used separately or read together, both of \duch 
are lucidly written and carefully edited guides for the general reader. 

The first section of the book (15-118) Symbols and Indications of Immortal Life 
provides the reader with precise, concise, up-to-date chapters (15 in all) in non¬ 
technical language of the churches of Trigonas, Melies, Plagia, St. Isidore, Plomarion, 
Mesouna, Kato Chorio, Megalochori, Koumela, Palaiochori, Drota, Stavros, Ambeliko, 
Akrasi, Neochori, and a number of other smaller locations. The author notes with 
some disappointment the general lack of use of the Byzantine Orthodox tradition in 
the iconography and architecture of the island’s churches but sees some encouraging 
signs of a return to the pure Byzantine Orthodox style (e.g., in the Chapel of the 
Holy Apostles built in 1961). Dr. Cavarnos hopes that responsible natives will see to 
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die proper cleaning and restoration of various older genuinely Orthodox manifestar 
tions of religious art. The second section of the book will be a valuable! coUectioii for 
both theologians and laymen who would like a retpresentative view of Plomaiitan 
theological scholarship. 

Constantine Cavamos has now given us another fine book in the general format of 
his excellent Anchored in God (Athens, 1959). The reader will bo amply rewarded by 
Dr. Cavamos^ useful comments and enlightened discussion. 

— John E. Rbxinb 

The Very Rev. Eusebios Stephanou, Belief and Practice in the Orthodox Church. 

Introduction by the Most Rev. Archbishop lakovos. New York: Minos Publishing 

Company, 1965. Pp. 124. Paperback. $1.50. 

This blight little book by an author well known to the American Orthodox com¬ 
munity and by one who is an ordained priest and dedicated archimandrite of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in America, will be yet another welcome contribution to 
the ever increasing number of valuable books in English on the Orthodox Church. 
Unlike other recent books of this kind (some of which have been historical in ap¬ 
proach and purportedly “objective” in position), Father Stephanou’s book is directed 
to the already committed Orthodox Christian who wishes to observe the beliefs and 
practices of his faith fully and properly. Much aware of the temptations and practices 
of the modem secular world in the Western Hemisphere — a world in which millions 
of Orthodox Christians now find themselves — and consistent with his experience as 
a professor of apologetic theology. Father Stephanou in fact provides the Orthodox 
faithful with a handy guide which he can refer to often but perhaps even better can 
master thoroughly. Dicdicated as it is to the Church of Tomorrow, to the Orthodox 
Youth of America, this book clearly indicates the author’s concern for having the 
young Orthodox believer be firm and clear about his faith. 

His Eminence Archbishop lakovos points to the underlying significance of the 
Rev. Dr. Stephanou’s little manual when he says, “The beliefs and practices of the 
Orthodox as expounded in this book may well mold and shape your personal piety 
and religious experience, for unless wo become fully conscious and convinced, our 
beliefs and practices will continue to be void of any real meaning, value or useful¬ 
ness” (p. 5). It is the meaning and understanding of the practice and beliefs of the 
Orthodox faith that Father Stephanou has striven paternally, fervently, and firmly to 
^ve his readers, young and old alike, and in this respect the Rev. Dr. Stephelnou has 
continued admirably his already considerable service to his God and his Church 
through his writing, teaching, preaching, and his parish and missionary work. Belief 
and Practice in the Orthodox Church should be in the hands of <dl Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians. — John £. Rexxnb 

William C. Fletcher, A Study in Survival. The Church in Russia, 1927-1943. 
London, SPGK, 1965. pp 169. 

This new short study is not simply a duplication of the several valuable books in 
English on the history and the life of the Orthodox Church in Russia since the com¬ 
munist revolution (Elmhardt, Anderson, Spinka, Curtiss, Timasheff, eit ai.). It is a 
specialized study on a specific period, the ‘Serous period’, as it is defined in the 
‘Letter to the Patriarch’, by Fathers Eshliman and Yakunin, published in this issue 
of the Quarterly. 
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The sources used by Dr. Fletcher are generally not new, and one always wonders, 
when reading books on the recent history of the Russian Chvirch, how much more 
essential materials remain hidden in the personal archives or reminiscences of the 
leading Russian Churchmen of the period, who were never in a position either to 
publish them, or even to speak of them openly. One knows, for eecample, that the late 
Metroix>litan Gregory (Ghukov) of Leningrad and the recently retired Metropolitan 
Manud (Lomeshelvsky) have both compiled histories of the Russian Church in the 
period between the two world wars, and many others must have imitated them. 
Until these Russian sources become accessible, historians will have to recognize that 
their conclusions are very provisional. 

The author himself recognizes these ‘gaps in the record’ (p, 10), but he succeeds, 
nevertheless, in giving a fresh and convincing approach to the period. His originality 
is to have discovered the particular philosophy which guided the Metropolitan^ and 
later Patriarch Sergius in his ecclesiastical policy and to have analyzed its results, 
both positive and negative. The philosophy consisted in the conviction that the 
Church had no chances whatsoever of surviving in the Soviet state if, on the one 
hand, it did not confine itself strictly to the ‘spiritual* realm (liturgy, sacramients, 
preaching of the Kingdom of God, understood only eschatologically), and if, on the 
other hand, it did not constantly try to prove itself useful to the state on the social 
and political levels. Sergius was fully conscious that his philosophy provided only an 
ad hoc, temporary solution: his only goal was ‘survival.’ Was he theologically, spirit¬ 
ually and practically right? 

Fletcher’s contention is that Sergius’ philosophy was ‘woefully inadequate’ (p. 
125) in the period between 1927 and 1939; in 1939, after Stalin’s purges, Sergius 
seemed to have ‘lost the battie*: only four bishops were able to function over a few 
dozens of parishes (p. 83). The prophecies of those Russian Churchmen who criti¬ 
cized Sergius in the twenties and accused him of having capitulated unilaterally be¬ 
fore the government seemed to be x>roved by facts. 

However, as Fletcher puts it, ‘a miracle happened’ on September 17, 1939: the 
occupation of eastern Poland by Soviet troopw. Suddenly Sergius became ‘useful’: he 
could administer the five million Orthodox of Volhynia, Byelorussia and the Baltic 
countries, whose religious life could not be liquidated overnight. Soon another opjxnrtun- 
ity arose: the Church’s usefulness in the patriotic battle against the Germans, and Ser¬ 
gius’ ‘loyalty* suddenly began to bear fruit, with the tremendous resurrection of the 
Orthodox Church after the war, its 70 dioceses, 33,000 priests and ten theological 
schools. 

However, the tragic events which took place after 1959, with the return to the 
pre-war situation and drastic state measures to liqmdate the Church changed the 
whole picture. ‘The state no longer seems to need the services of the Church, or else 
it has found a way to continue enjoying those services without having to pay the 
customary price in concessions.’ (p. 125). 

This last evaluation of the present situation by Fletcher finds a dramatic and 
articulate confirmation in the Documents published elsewhere in the present issue of 
the Quarterly. In fajct, the whole of Sergius’ ‘philosophy* is formally under question 
again. Is this ‘philosophy’ the decisive factor of the Church’s survival, or is the 
survival to be explained by the providential international factors (occupation of Poland, 
Second World War) ? And once the Church revival of 1944-1959 took place, was the 
Church right to stick to Sergius’ policy by constantly trying to be ‘useful’ ? And once the 
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state openly broke the terms of the implicit modus vivendi, can the Chruch peirsist 
in that attitude and thus, in fact, contribute to its own liquidation? For between 
1943 and 1959, while collaborating with the Soviet government, the Church was con¬ 
stantly growing in strength and numbers; today, while the collaboration persists, the 
Churches, the schools and the monasteries are being closed on a massive scale. Is 
then the Church to wait for new international interventions? 

Dr. Fletcher's book does not give the answers to these questions. Nor are they 
fully answered in the ‘Letters* of Fathers Eshliman and Yakunin. But both must 
contribute to placing the tragic path of the Russian Church before international 
opinion, both Christian and secular. — John Meyendorff 
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